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NEW JERSEY AND EW YORK 


RAILWAY COMPANY, 


OFFER FOR SALE THROUGH THEIR FINANCIAL 
AGENTS, 


Messrs. Knoblauch & Lichtenstein, 


37 Broad Street, New York, 
$500,000 or tHE 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 PER CENT. GOLD BONDS» 


COUPON BONDS OF $1,000 (£200) EACH, 
Interest March 1st und September Ist, 


Payable in New York or London, 


at the option of the holders, 


Principal due 1893; at 874 and accrued Interest. 
G@~ Particulars, Maps ani Pamphlets at sbove agency 


1776 1876 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION. 


OFFICE OF THE 
U. 8. CENTENNIAL COMMISSION, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE SEVERAL ACTS OF 


the Congress of the United States, providing for the cele- 
bration of the 


Centennial Anniversary 


of American Independence, there will be held in FAIR- 
MOUNT PARK, Philadelphia, in the year 1876, an 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 


of Arte, Manufactures, and Products of the Soil and Mine. 
The Exhibition will be open on the 19th of April and 
closed on the 19th of October. 


APPLICATIONS FOR SPACE. 


To secure space for exhibits in the Buildings or the 
Park, early application should be made. The neces- 
tary forms for application, fm cone with ‘he Regulations 
for Exhibitors and needed information, will be forwarded 
on application to the Office ot the Centennial Commission. 


A. T. GOSHORN, 




















J. L. CAMPBELL, pecretary. 
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_NEW YORK BANKERS, 


OFFICES: 


114 & 16 South William Street. 








NEW YORK BANKERS. 








Agency of the BANK OF | 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA, 
52 Wall Street, NEW YORK. 


Commercial Credits issued for use in Europe, China, 
Japan, the East and West Indies and South America ; 
also C.rcu.ar Letters of Credit for Travelers, available in 
all parts of the worid. 
Demand and Time Bills of Exchange, payable in Lon- 
don and elsewhere, bought and sold at current rates , also 
Cable Transfers. 

Demand Drafts on Scotland and Ireland, also on 
Canada British Columbia and San Frenciso. Bil 








lected, and other Banking : 7 is col- 
Greenebaum Brothers & Co.,, 
BANKERS, 


i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER (F WALL S°REET.) 


CHICAGO HOUSE: H. Greenebaum & Co. 
Drafts for £1 and More, 


ON ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND AND 
CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


THE CITY BANK, 


LONDON, England. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855. 








(Corner of Finch Lane), Ttread- 
HEAD OFFICE, | needle Street ; a 


(ioe 159 & 160 Tottenham © Road 
* Nos. ‘ot m Court s 
BRANCH 4 No. 25 patgete ill; 5 on 
OFFICES. * Nos. 219 & 221 Edgware Road; 
Nos. 6 & 7 Lowndes Terrace, 

: Knightsbridge. 

Susscrisev Capitat__.-£1,200,000 0 90 
(60,090 Shares of £20 each.) 


Pasiw-up CariTaL...---. £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp-------_ £170 000 0 G 
Directors 


Jonn Jones, E-q., Chairman. 
Henry Viovurs East, Esq. (Joaquin Dx Manena Esq. 
Anprew Lawnir, isq. WitiiamM Simpson, Esq. 
Rosert Liorp, Esq. \Jonatuan Taorp, Esq. 
Ws. McArruve, Esq., \James E. Vanwer, Esq. 
Ald., M. P. |Guonor Youne, Esq. 
Wa. Macnaventan, Esq. 


Mapmagert 
A.rrep Geonor Kennepr. 





Seerdary—C. J. Worrn. 


Accounts opened with approved Amerti- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at euch mo‘erate rates of Commission as shal! be consid- 
cred consistent with sound mutral advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
and 31st December in each year. 

Demand Chequesand Exchange honored against ap- 
proved previous or simul ous R t Credits 
opened against first-class Securities negotiable in London. 
Mercantile and Marginal Credits are issued, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashei when issued by Clients and every de- 
scription of general Banking Buriness 
transacted. 
and Clerks of the Bank are pledged not to 
transaction of any of its customers. 














Duncan, Sherman & Co., 


BANKERS, 
Sorner Pine and Nassau Streets, NEW YORK, 


188UR 
SIRCULAR NOTES AND TRAVELING CREDITS 


AVAILABLE IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF THE WORLD. 


C[RANSFERS OF MONEY BY TELEGRAPH, TO 
EUROPE AND THE PAUIFIU COAST. 


ACOOUNTS OF COUNTRY BANKS & HANKE 
RECEIVED ON FAVORABLE TERMS. 





KOUNTZE BROTHERS, 
Bankers, 12 Wall St., New York, 
allow interest on deposits, draw 
Bills on London and Paris ; also 
issue Letters of Credit available 
at all points at home and abroad. 
Make Cable Transfers. 


WALTER T. HATCH, NATH’L W. T. HATCH, 
Member Stock & Gold Exc’s, | Member Stock Exchange. 


W. T.HATCH & SON, 


BANKERS, 
34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALER$ IN 
United States Securities, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 


BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK; 
ssue, against cash deposited, or satisfac- 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits for Travelers in Dodars for use 
n the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use in 
any part of the world. 





THEY ALSO [SSUE COMMERCIAL OREDITS, 
MAKE CABLE TKANSFEKS OF MONEY BETWEEN 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, AND DRAW 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAL BRITATY aND 
TRELAND. : 


MORTCAGE BONDS, 


POSTPONEMENTS IMPOSSIBLE. 
—$20— 
Will buy a FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM 
BOND of the N. Y. Inpusrei. Exuriii0n Co., 
authorized by the Legislature of the State of 
New York. amend 
2nd Premium Drawing - - Dec, 7th, 1674. 
3rd Series Drawing - - - - Jan. 4th, 1875. 
Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium 
as an equivalent for :nterest. 


Capital Premium, $100,000. , 
Address, for Bonds and full information, 


MORGENTHAU, BRUNOA CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y., 
Post Office Drawer 29. 




















Also, Gold over the counter,in lots to suit 6, at 





the market price for the moment. 
Liberal Arrangements msde with Banks and 
Bankers. 

ees Seen yt erie 

ANDREWS, MACKAY & CO. 
BANKERS, 
14 Wall Street, NEW YORK ; 
ANDREWS & CO,, Paris. 


Travelers’ Credits. 


CIRUULAR NOTES AND » eine EXCHLANG" 
ON 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 


Commercial and Travellers’ Credits and Franc Ex 
hange on PARIS. : 

Railway and other LOANS negotiated. Stocks and 
Bonds dealt in on Commission. Interest on depo its. 


AUG. J. BROWN & SON, | 
Bankers, 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 


Special attention given 
TO THE NEGOTIATION OF 


Railroad Securities. 





WHITE, MORRIS «& CO., 














18 WALL STREET N. Y. 








aw “RHOMMAS’ 


SACRED QUARTETS 


A work just issued, but which has been many years in 
preparation, and ot which the author may well be proud. 

The collection cannot fail to take the front rank in 
church music, and be used wherever the best music is 
appreciated. 

‘The Music is admirable for Quartet Choirs, Without 
peiug on the whole very difficult, it is in perfect taste, 
and for larger choirs, for musical tamilics and musical 
societies, the book has a specitl adaptation. 


Price in Boards, $2.50. Cloth, $3.00. 








POSTHUMOUS WORKS OF 
L. M. GOTTSCHALK. 


14 Piano Picces of Distinguished Merit. 
SOLE EDITION. 


Scherzo Romantique.¢ 


i 7 0 
f stique.... .75 1.0 
ae vg 1.00 Chant de Guerre..... 1,00 


Caprice Polka...+.++++ / 







2 Cuba... 75 Marguerite Walt 75 
7 fee eccccccece 2.00 Rayons d’Atur... 20 
Celebre ‘Tarentelle.... 1.50 Oy.to Uberon. 4 b’nds, 2.00 
2me Banjo....+- e 1.50 Papillon, Duet....... 1.25 
Souvenir de Lima.... 1.00 48 Ava Maria (Vocal). . 7 





All books and music sent post-paid, for retail prize. 





CHAS, H. DITSON & GO, 
711 Broadway, N. ¥, 


OLIVER DITSON & OO., 
Boston, 
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THE ALBION. 








Scribner's Monthly, | 


“The Great National Magazine,” 


enters upon a sew year (its ninth volum: ) with the No- 
vember num! er, with brovder plans and larger enterprise 
than ever before, and with the ambition it has maim 
tained trom the first, to demonstrate itself to be the 
br ghtest. the s'rongest, the most beautiful and in every 
way the BEST POPU LAR MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD. 
Durie the year it will pre ent such marvels of illustra- 
tive «ngraving as no populur magazine has ever been | 
able to publish. Its writers will be, as they bave been, | 
the choice x... chosen literary men and wimen of 
America. nong the attractive features of the yeur will 
bea NEW SER 1AL NOVEL, 

“THE STORY OF SEVENOAKS,” | 
by J. G. HOLLAND. A series of papers from various | 
pens on 


“A M3RICAN LIFE and SCENERY,” 


including de-criptive papers on Ametican cities, will o 
in January with « narrative of WESIERN DISCOV ERY | 
AND ADVENTURE, by Mojor Powrxit, whose dercent 
of the Colorado is one of the most famous cari of. 
Western travel. ‘Lhis series wil —? “THEG 
SOU LH” papers in the m ifi its ill 
whilst possessing greater variety —_ wider interest. 
Aiso another ilustiated series: 

r . ’ r ° ° 7 
‘A Farmer’s Vacation in Europe, 
Six articles recounving the experience of a well-known 
American farmer and engmeer (COLONEL WARING, 
of Ogden Farm, Newport, R. I.) during a tour thcough | 
some of the less frequented parts of Westera Europe, in 
the Autumn of 1473. 

A ceries of papers of great interest on 


> ° 
French Literature and Paris Life, 
by ALBERT RHODES, with Illustrations by French 
Artists will appear durng the year, 

1E MYSTERIOUS ISLAND.” 
r “THE MODERN ROBINSON CRUSOE,” JuLes 
*-ane's latest story, will be x with its illust:a- 
0D. A story, by SAXE HOLM, 


“MY TOURMALINE,’ 


begins mm November, and will run for three or four 
months. There will also be other Novelettes and 
Shorter Stones by leading American and Eng.ish Story 
Writers. The Magazine will continue to hold its pre- 
eminence in this recard. The ESSAYS, REVIEWS and 
EDITORIAL PAPERS will, as Leretotore, employ the 
ablest pens in both Europe ‘and America. HOME AND 
SUCLETY, which has grown in favor and in excellence 
from the first, wiil be mado more attractive, useful and 
valuable in its influence on the socral lite and culture of 
the American people. THE ETCHINGS will be stil 
further ‘mproved, and there will be greater variety in 
this department 

SCRIBNER’S. MONTHLY, by the verdict of toth the 
English and the American p:ess, is ** The Best af all the 
Monthlies.” 

The Eight Bound Volumes of Scribner constitute an 
Ilustratea Library of more than 6,000 octavo pages. 
‘They coutain more than a Dozen Splendid Serial Stories, 
nearly One Hundred Shorter Stories, more than a ‘Thou- 
sand Sepa.ate Articles, Essays, Poems, Editorials and 
Reviews, embelished with nearly Two Thousand Illustra- 
tions. We have reprinted at great expense the earher 
volumes, and now offer a limited number at reduced rates 
in connection with subsenptions. No other opportunity 
will probably ever be given to get complete sets of this 
unrivaled Monthly, the expense ot reprinting in small 
editions being so great as to be prohibitory. 


OUR SPECIAL OFFERS 
We offer the eight vols., bound in clo*h, sent to any 
address in the United States (charges paid), with one 
*s subscription, for #20; the same (ch irges not paid), 
The eight vols., in extva livrary style warble sides 
mds and a subscription, for $25; or if sent 























), $20, 

all New Subscriptions will be Prepaid 
the Subseription Pi eof Seribner’s Monthly is 
Seribner’s Monthly ard St. Nicholas, $7. 


The Postage ro 
by us 
Sia yerr. 

SCRIBNER & Co., 
654 Brondway New York. 
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’ 2 zene votre me of tone. Suitable for 
DA LOR, CHURCH, or ato Pl HALL. 
WATERS’ New $calo P IANOS 
hove gre € power ania fine singing tone, 
wih ail mole rn improvements, ani are the 
BOS Lt P1ANOS MADE. These Organs and 
Pianoiwe ow 7 ah ETS RICES 
E LOW forcashor partcash, | 







© Monvce WATERS & SON, 
481 Bro: ndway, New York. P. 0. Box 3567. 








REAT | 


ABERDEEN 


Polished Granite Monuments, 
in KED and BLUE, from £5, free on board 


ship, for any port of America. 
INSCKIPIIONS ACCURATE and REAUTIFUL. 
Plans and Prices free from JoHY W. LEGGE, 
Sculptor, ABERDEEN, Scotland. 





Harrison’s 
Young Ladies’ Journal, 


Paper Patterns 


MADAME GURNEY, 
989 Atlantic Avenue, 
Brooklyn, L. b., 


has constantly on hand all the 
latest NEW YORK, LONDUN 
ani PAKIS Fasnions. 

> Letters to be addressed, 
P. 0. Box 3527, - - NEW YORK. 








“BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perf et, porary B work ©o ingeniously contrived 
| as to appear each hair just i suing froma the skin, the 
hair being exactly ot the same shade and texture as the 
growing hair; they are so pertect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made only at BATCHELOR’S celebrated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


- HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. ‘The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, instantaneous. No disappointment, 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ll etfeets of bad dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black or Brown. Sold 
and properly applied at BATCHELOR’S Wig Factory, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y. Sold ty all ~~ 


W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 


immediately cures Ring-Worm, Tetter, Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Face, or Body. 





W. A. Batehelor’s Alaska Seal Oii 
for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 
W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice 7,bewts 


preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath. 


W. A Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or Brown, for tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
Moustachios without greasing them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 








THE NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
AT VIENNA, 1873. 


The Hicuest Onper or ** MEDAL” 
THE Exposirion. 


No Sewing Machine Received a Highe 
Prize. 


A FEW GOOD REASONS 


1.—A New Invention Tuoroventy Trsiep and securec 
by Letters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect tock stitcn, alike on both sides, 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Licut, Smootn, Notseress and Rapip —bes 
| combination of qualities. 

4.—Dvenasre 


AWARDED A 








| Kuns for Years without Kepairs. 


5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
a supe: ior manner. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed by the operator. Length o 
| stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded without passing thread through holes. 

7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Eleyant, forming the 
Stitch without the use of Cog “heel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Aufomatic Drop Feed, which 
insures uniform length of sitich at sour nea 
Thread Controller, which allows easz7 movement of needle 


ny speed, Va 


bar and prevents injury to thread. 

8.—ConsTrectioN most careful and Finisuep. It 
| manufactured by the most skil//ul and expertence d mechan 
| ies, at tLe celebrated REMINGTON ARMORY, ILION 
|N. ¥. New York Office NO. 6 MADISON SQUAKE 


' 
(Kourre’s Burpie), 





{s00d 


BICH PATTERNS, FINE QUALITIFS, VERY CHE 
ween W ula and Navein Streets, NEW YORK. 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


Second-Fiand and Misfit 


CARPETS. 


LAP, AT THE OLD PLACE, 112 FULTON STREET 


Fa? Sent home and laid free of charge. ge} 


EDUCATION. | 


CR ARLIEK INSTITUTE 
108 WEST 59th STREET: 


On Central Pork, near 6th Avenue, N. Y. Boarding ani 
Day School, Primary department. Pupils prepered for 
Business, College, West Point, Annapolis, Scientific 
Schools. Independent ee for Coliege preparation 
for Harvard, Yale, ete. odern languages, French, Ucr- 
man, Spanish, taught and spokin. Large gymnasium 
New building unsurpassed for location and ventilation. 


Fire-proof stairs, ete. 
Sevtember 14th, 








Lessons resumed on 


THE BIBLE; h Corner Stone of the Schoul. 
OF. ELIE CHARLIER, Director. 





COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
40 Wasbington Square {Souwh,) N. Y., 


GEO. W. CLARKE. PH. D., PRINCIPAL. 


Prepares pupils of ali ayes for Business or College. Re 
opens on SEPTEMBER Mth, 1874 

Ten Students entered College from this Institute in 
June last. Book-keeping, French, German, Spanish, 
Mathematics, ana all English Branches thoroughly 
taught io Primary, Junior, Middle or Senior and Yost 
Graduate Departments 

GQ Circulars at Bookstores, and at th the Institute. 





Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Bcarding Schl for Girls at York, Pa. 


A healthy location ; Re-opens SEPTEMBER 17th, 1874. 
Extras: FRENCH, GERMAN, MUSIC and DRAWING 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 
Ruvensnows'2 a ps STEV ENS ont > acctndcndll 


ENGLISH FRENCH ANC GERMAN | 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Address Mrs. N. W. DeMUNN, 


YOUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY 
MOUNT ST. SOHN 
GREENBUSH, Rensselaer Oo. N- Y, 








Tuts LNSTITUTION IS UNDER THE CARE OF 
THE Sisters or Mercy, and is situated in 
the immediate vicinity of the city of Al 
bany, commanding a fine view of the 
Hludson River and the adjactnt country 
The grounds are well adapted for health 
and recreation, Every effort will be 
made by the Sisters, that the children in- 
trusted to their care shall receive a solid 
and refined education. 

The Scholastic Year is divided into two 
sessions: it ecmmences on the First Mon- 
day in September, and ends the First 
week in July. 


Yusto, ForEi@y Lanauages asp Drawixa FoRM 
EXTRA ' H\tGes 
For further information apply to the Moruer Superior, 


Convent of Mercy, Greensusu, 
RENSSELAER C:. UN Y, N.Y. 


Poughkeepsie ie Female Academy, 
PO UGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL in every 
respect. Home comforts; corps of ac 
complished teachers large ; pupils carried 
through our own collegiate cours, or fit- 
ted for Vassar. Reference to patrons, 
For circulars, terms, &c., address the 
Principal, Rev. D. G. WRIGHT. 


Walnut HillSchool 
GENEVA. N. Y. 


A first-class Boarpinec Scuoot ror Boys. 
Situated in one of the most beautiful and 
healthy villages in the State. On the 
line of the New York Central Railroad 
Terms $320 per annum. For information 
address THOS. D. REED. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy. |s 
A Select Boarding-School for Boys, at 
SING-GING on the HUDSON 


The course of instruction embraces the 
following departments: Classical, Modern 
Languages, Elementary, Mathematical 
English Studies and Natural Science 
Classes are also formed in Music, Draw 
ing, Feneing and Elocution. A Thor 
oughly Organized Military Department 
Riding-Sebool with Well-Trained Horses 

‘ymnasium &e. 

li ill re-open on Wednesday, Sept. 16, °74 


J. HOWE ALLEN, Principal, 
SING SING, N Y. 




















nf WASHINGTON). 


Term.: Board & Tuition, per Annum, $175.| | 


INSURANCE, 


OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, Ww VW 


NEW YORK, January 16th, 1874. 
THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF- 
airs of the Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter : 
ding Premi Jarl, 
1873. hnoanennanenausneceuasons $100,395 77 


Premiums received from Jan. | 
to Dec. 31, 1873, inclusive... 736,774 40 




















Total amount of Marine Premiums.... $837 170 17 
This Company has issued no Policies, 
except on Cargo and Freight for the 
Voyage. 

No risks have been taken upon HULLS 


OF VESSELS. 

Premiums marked off as earned during the 
period as above. ome ecerececcccccccess 
Paid for Losses, Expenses, and 
Rebates, less Savings, &c. 
during the same period... . 1g 8598, 319 43 
Keturn Premiums... .¢41,410 

THE COMPANY HAS enact FOL — ASSE18: 

Cash in Bank....-.0.ceeeee sees 888 UAT 38 

Jnited Stutes and other stocks. ° iAHo, 395 3 

«ans on Stocks, drawing inti rest244,159 00 
remium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 
subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 

Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated at.... sccccccseccsscccecccses 


$745,623 38 





$749.993 1) 
117 087 O4 
500 00 


74,648 93 


Total Assets.... scccccccceccceccseoces $1,001,220 08 
SIX PER CENT. INTEREST on the outstanding Cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or 
their lega | representatives, cu and after TUESDAY, the 
3rd day of February 
FIFTY PER CENT. OF THE CERTIFICATES OF 
CfHE COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 1867, will be re- 
deemed and paid im cash to the holders thereof. or their 
legal representatives, on and TUESDAY, the 3rd 
day of February, from which date interest thereon will 
cease. ‘Ihe certificates to be produced at the time ot 
payment and cancelled to the Leo redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of VHIR’Y-Fiv® PFR 
CEN ocindedanen an Roedrmnen. ot Earned Premiums 
or the year endi December 3ist, 1873, which may be 
entitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
ued on and after TUESDAY, the 7th day of April next. 
By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 

WILLIAM LECONEY, 
FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JEHIAL READ, 
JOHN R WALLER, 


JOLIN K. sn 
H.B. CLAFLIN, 

G .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
a.C. RICHARDS, 

A. S. BARNES, 


H. C. SOUTHWICK, 
pn gg MORAN, 
WM. HEGEMAN, 
JAMES R. are. 

ADAM T. BRUCE. 


FERDINAND A. BOK ER, 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 


JOUN u. CLARK, 
ALBERT B STRANGE, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 
A. AUGUSTUS LOW, HENRY G. Dr FOREST 


JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 
Tuomas Have, Secretary. 
OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


35 WHEL TREET, Y. og 


NEW YORK, January 22nd, 187 
THE FOLLOWING STATUMENT UF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1873, is submitied 
in conformity with the pro /isions of its Charter: 
Premiums ou December Sist, 1572. $823 327 63 
remiums received during year 1873........ 1,420,627 33 


Total Promiums..... o+--cscsceeseece $1,733,994 96 


unions marked off as earned from Jan: 
Ist 10 December 3ist, 1873. .... coma 497,054 8 
Paid during the same ;eriod : 
Expense-, Commissions 
Re Insurance and iterest. eee 5 ° 
Return of tremiums........ eee 74,336 0: 
Paid to Polhcy Hoidere as an 
equivale t for scrip dividend 
aud Ju y interest on -tock ... $5,925 77 
The Asse.s of the Company on the 3ist Ve 
eember, 1873, were as follows : 


Cash in banks........- Os -eeccccccoee: 44,118 O1 
Unite! States, state and Bank hanisre ‘and. 

Loans On Stocks...... -ces.ccccvosess oe 295,414 OV 
Interest on Investme ‘te due oaenes seecrece 4,09 


Pr.minm Notes and P.emiums in co: 
COLlECtION «2 see eeccceccceos 629,592 96 
Re-insurance and salvage ‘due the company... 40,620 Qu 


$1,018,954 4e 
Reso.vep, that a semi-ans ual dividend of FIVE (5 
PE CENT. be paid to the stockholders, or their legal 
representatives, on and after MON DAY, the second of 
Fu bruary next. 
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Drowned, 


The flashing light-house beacon, pales before 
The ruddy harvest moon's intenser ray 
That bathes, and changes into sparkling ore, 
Its stones of granite gray. 





Round the tall brigs the greedy ripple laps, 
As with the ebbing tide they softly swing ; | 

A sbore-belated sea bird slowly flaps 
His strong-plumed dusky wing. | 


The pier lights, imaged on the waters, melt 
To silver pillars, such as visions show, 
Of palaces where fabled Calipbs dwelt 
In legends long ago. 


A single boat steals down the moonlit track, 
Through the still night its oar-strokes eche far ; 


— scantily supplied with money, owing to which he is un- 


| dexterity ofa monkey, weighing itin his hand, and feast- 


|pouch, if thou attendest carefully to my instructions.” 
said the admiral. 


jreplied Xit, securing the purse within his doublet. 


“The truth, in tnis instance, cannot be otherwise than 
agreeable to your highness, since his majesty speaks of 
you in terms of the utmost affection.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,”’ rejoined the admiral, smiling. 
“ Doth he speak in the same terms of the lord protector ?” 

“Hum! not quite, your highness,” replied the dwarf, 
hesitating. 

“Speak out, without fear,” cried the admiral. 

“Well, then, his majesty complains that he is very 


able to reward his men, as he desires to do, for any 
slight service they may render him.” 
“Such as thy present errand,” observed the admiral. 
“ However, thou shalt have no reason to complain in 
this instance. ‘Take this as coming from the king.” 
And he tossed him a purse, which Xit caught with the 


ing his eyes upon its glittering contents. 
“It is not the only purse that shall find its way to thy 
“ Your bighness has but to tell me what I am to do,” 


“Ido not desire thee to play the spy upon my royal 


| «That is quite certain,” remarked Fowler. 
| _“.At what hour shall I see the admiral to-morrow 
jnight, Fowler?” 

“At nine o’clock, your majesty. He is to be intro- 
duced by the back stairease as soon as your chaplain and 
tutors have left you. It may be well to copy the letter 
beforehand,” 

“TI will transcribe it at once,” rejoined the king. 
“Stay with me while I do it.” 

With this Edward sat down to a desk on which writ- 
ing materials were placed, and was engaged iu the task, 
when Xit suddenly entered, and called out, in a warning 
voice, that the lord protector was close at hand. 

“If he sees this letter I am undone!” exclaimed 
Edward, in alarm. ‘ Where shall I hide it?” 

“Give it to me, sire,” cried Fowler, snatching the 
papers and thrusting them into his doublet. Scarcely 
was this accomplished, when the Duke of Somerset ab- 
ruptly entered the closet. Without troubling himself 
to make more than a slight obeisance, he looked sternly 
and inquiringly at his royal nephew. 

“ Your majesty appears confused,” he said. 

“T may weil be so when yourhighness enters thus un- 
ceremoniously,” rejoined Edward. 


| nephew, for such an office, I know, would be repugnant} ‘I would not suffer the henchman to announce me,” 
to thee, but I would have thee use thine eyes and ears,|said Somerset, “because in a hasty visit like the 
‘and bring me the intelligence they furnish thee withal.| present, form may be dispensed with. I have only » 
| Tis important to me to know precisely how the king is|few words to say to your majesty,” 

jaffected toward me—and toward the lord protector.”| ‘ Be pleased to say them then,” rejoined Edward. 
|The latter part of the speech wasputtered with a certain] ‘ What I have to say relates tothe lord admiral. I am 
|significance, which was not lost upon the quick witted|told he is much offended, because I will not allow him to 


Fringed with cleft light, the outline sharply black 
Heaves on tbe harbor bar. 
What strange freight fills it? Yonder heavy sail 
Covers some form of blurred and shapeless dread : 
Rude is the pall, but fitted well to veil 
The ocean’s outcast dead. 


His name, his history? Vain it were to guess, 








NEN ORT 


rere rrr snmimmennn 


But short to sum : a waif a mystery ; 
Death’s mocking gloss upon life’s loveliness ; 
A secret of the sea. 
(The london World offers every month a prize, consisting of 
books of the value of ten guineas, for the best poem on a given 
subje.t. ‘The above is the successful poem for Uctober, 1874.] 


The Good Old Times 





OF 
M E R R LE E N (x |F AN D .| laughing, ‘‘and hast more wit in thee, than falls to the 


share of many a larger man. 


jesty, and say that | hope ere long to arrange all to his 
Avuruor or “ Rookwoop,” “War TyLer, or Nosvss| satisfaction.” 





By William Harrison Ainsworth; 


AND SERFS,” ETC., ETC. 
BOOK IL 
CHAPTER XIV. 


(Continued trom our last.) 
“ And so he can—and so he shall, good Fowler. Said 
he anything further ?” 
* Not much, your highness. 


Tospeak truth. I think 


his majesty is afraid of the lord protector, who waxes |' 


very violent if his will be opposed. Were he to find 


out that I gave any secret information to your highness,| How THE LORD ADMIRAL’S LETTER WAS COPIED BY THE 


I should not only lose my post, but be clapped in the 
Fleet. 


“ Act warily, Fowler, and thou need’st be under no] it will be seen that the state of subjection in which the 

But as some risk must needs be run, thy | young king was kept, and the total want of deference 
While receiving the | paid to his inclinations and requests, had gradually alien- 
money for my royal nephew, take another hundred|ated his affections from his elder uncle. 


apprehension. 
reward shall be proportionate. 


pounds for thyself.” 
service I can render you. 
your behalf I fail not to utter it.” 


with his majesty to-morrow Fowler ?” 


be denied you. But perhaps it may be managed. I 
will send you word by a faithful messenger.” 


then took his leave. 
handed. 


At a later hour in the day, while the admiral was alone |the admiral should be appointed your guardian. 


in his cabinet, Ugo entered, followed by Xit. Smiling 
his business. 


plied Xit, glancing at Ugo. 


Upon this, Seymour signed to his esquire, who imme-/ tector,” said Edward. 


diately withdrew. 


“ Now, knave, what hast thou to tell me ?” demanded | Fowler. 


the admiral. 











ease. 


gallery for you.” 


“ What hour hath his majesty appointed ?” 
“ The hour of nine,” replied the dwarf. 
ness may rely on my punctual attendance.” 


| dwarf. 


will discharge it to the best of my ability. 
up your highness’ name as often asI can before his 
majesty, aud never without the commendation to which 
itis so justly entitled; while, if I cannot speak quite so 
highly of the lord protector, it is because his merits are 
not made equally clear to me.” 


several names upon a slip of paper, after which he sum- 
moned Ugo by striking upon a small bell. 


here at noon to-morrow.” 


great desire was now to emancipate himself from the 
“Oh! your highness, that is too much for any slight| lord protector’s guardianship, and this object he hoped 

"Tis true I never lose sight|to accomplish by the admiral’s help. 
of your interests, and whenever a word can be said in| the letter to the Houses of Parliament, complaining of his| ¥® 
grievances, was concocted. Fowler, to whom the draft 
“ Dost think thou canst procure me a secret interview |of the intended address was intrusted, waited till the 
king, retired to his cabinet, and then delivered it to him, 
“Twill be very difficult,” rejoined the other; “for, as| saying that it came from the admiral, and that if his ma- 
your highness is aware, the lord protector has given|jesty approved it on perusal, he was to transcribe and 
strict orders to all the household that admittance ehall| sign it. 


ing the paper and scanning its contents. 
On this, with fresh expressions of gratitude, Fowler | ended,” he added, “and I do not think my request can 
But he did not go away empty-|be refused.” 


how different he is from your majesty’s elder uncle! 
at the dwarf’s consequential manner, Seymour demanded |The one is all affability and condescension—generous, 


kindly and noble; the other—austere, severe, rapacious 
‘My message is for your highness’ private ear,” re-|and parsimonious. 


not bear to see your majesty thus treated. 
“His majesty will see your highness to-morrow even-}!ord admiral, you would not be kept in this sort of dur- 
ing, but you must condescend to come by the hack stair-| ance, only allowed to go forth at stated times, and ina 

I will be there to open the private door in the | stated manner, deprived of all pleasant companionship, 
|and compelled to study, study, study, till your brain must 
“The plan will do well enough,” observed Seymour. | be quite addled.” 


“I understand the part 1 am to play,” he said, ‘and 
1 will bring 


“Thou art a shrewd little fellow,” said the admiral, 
Commend me to his ma- 
“T will not fail,” replied Xit. 

And with a ceremonious bow he retired, 

As soon as he was left alone the admiral wrote down 
“ Let all the persons mentioned in this list be covened 


“It shall be done, your highness,” replied Ugo, glanc- 
ng at the paner. 





CHAPTER XV. 


KING. 
From what has been narrated in the previous chapter, 


Edward’s 


With this view, 


“Let me look at it, Fowler,” replied Edward, open- 
“Tis well 


“T hope not,” rejoined Fowler. ‘“ All will be well if 


Ah, 


“Nay, Fowler, you must not malign the lord pro- 


“Ido not malign him, my gracious liege,” replied 
“IT speak nothing but the truth. But I caa- 
With the 


approach your majesty.” 

“ Your highness can scareely be surprised at that. I 
hope you are come to tell me that you have removed the 
interdiction.” 

“On the contrary, I regret that it will be necs ary 
to adopt measures yet stricter. No more letter must 
be written by your majesty toyour uncle, nor any from 
him be delivered. D’ye mark me?” he added to Fow- 
ler. 

“ Perfectly, your highness,” replied the gentleman of 
the chamber, bowing. 

“ See, then, that my injunctions are strictly obeyed,” 
cried Somerset, sternly. 

‘Why this additional severity?” inquired Edward. 
“What has my uncle done—what have I done to deserve 
it?” 

‘Certain proceedings on the part of the lord admiral 
have given umbrage to the council,” rejoined Somerset, 
“and unless he attends to their admonitions, it will fare 
hardly with him. For the present, as I have said, [ 
must forbid all correspondance between him and your 
majesty.” 

“I would your highness showed more brotherly love 
toward my uncle,” observed Edward. 

“TI show him more love than he deserves,” rejoined 
Somerset. ‘I now take my leave of your majesty.” 
And he quitted the chamber. 

“ By my father’s head I will not be treated thus!” ex- 
claimed Edward, stamping on the ground with rage. 
‘*He deems me a child, but he shall find I have the 
spirit of aman. I will submit to this usage no longer.” 
“1 am glad to hear your majesty say so,” cried Fow- 
ler. ‘ Maintain that bearing with him and he must give 

y.” 

“To tell me to my face that I must not write to my 
uncle,” cried Edward, pacing quickly to and fro. “But 
I will write—I will see him. Moreover, I will see my 
cousin Jane,” pursued the king, continuing to pace 
about. ‘ I am more than half inclined to go to Chelsea 
to-day.” 

“ Do nothing hastily, I implore you, sire, or you may 
regret it,” cried Fowler. ‘You have much to anger 
you, I grant; but by acting in direct opposition to the 
lord protector’s commands, you will seem to justify his 
conduct. Wait till you have seen the lord admiral to- 
morrow night, and be guided by his counsel.” 

“Thou art right, Fowler,” said Edward, checking 
himself. ‘I must act with prudence, or I shall damage 
my own cause, and give the lord protector the advantage. 
I will do nothing till lL have seen the admiral. Mean. 
while, I will prepare forhim. Give me the papers that 
I may complete the transcript of the letter.” 

With this, he again sat down to his task, and finished 
it without further interruption. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
HOW TIE ADMIRAL PROPOSED TO LAY THE KING’# 
GRIEVANCES BEFORE PARLIAMENT. 
All the noblemen and gentlemen particularized in 





“ Nay, not quite so bad as that, good Fowler,” rejoined 


somewhat wearisome. There is a strange contrariety in 


the admiral’s list assembled at Seymour House at noon 
on the following day. They were upwards of twenty 


“ Your high-| Edward; “ but in sooth 1 begin to find the life 1 lead| in number, and included four members of the council, 


namely, the Marquis of Northampton (brother to the 


“ Art thou to be trusted, knave?” said the admiral,|the lord protector’s disposition for which I eannot ac- queen-dowager), the Earl of Arundel, the venerable 


looking hard at him. 
“My discretion hath never been questioned,” replied | 
Xit, proudly. “I would your highness would put it to| 
the proof.” 
“Thou art much under the king—ha ?” 
‘Constantly in attendance upon him, your highness.” | 
“In what terms doth his majesty speak ofme? Fear 
not fo tell me, I shall not be offended with the truth.” 





count. He seems to delight in thwarting my inclina- 
tions. IfI prefer a request, I am certain to have it re- 
fused. IfI would do one thing, he would have me to 
do another. If I would go here he make me go there. 
He refuses me money, because he says I am too lavish 
with it. Every day some new restriction is placed upon 
me, still, if this system be continued much longer, I shall 
have no power whatever left,” 


Lord Russell, Sir William Herbert (Seymour’s broth- 
\er-in-law), Sir John Gage, the Marquis of Dorset, the 
Earl of Shrews bury, Lord Clinton, Sir George Blagge, 
and several other noblemen and gentlemen, all the 
latter being members of the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment. Not till all had arrived did the admiral make 
his appearance, His habiliments were of black velvet, 
‘and he wore the colla: of the Garter round his neek, 
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them: 
“ You marvel, no doubt, why I have sent for you, 
my lords, but as I would do nothing unadvisedly, so 
I desire to consult with you, whom 


jesty and the security of the state.” 

“ Proceed, my lord,” said Clinton, “ we are ready 
to listen to you, and when made acquainted with your 
intentions will give the best advice in our power.”, 

“T thank your lordship,” rejoined the admiral. 
“Thus, then, stands the matter. I need make no ap- 
peal, I am persuaded, to your loyalty and devotion to 
the king, for | know what your feelings are toward 
him, and that you are ready to manifest them in ac- 
tion. The time has come for such display, for here | 
proclaim to you, loudly and boldly, that my royal 
nephew is unworthily dealt with by the lord pro- 
tector.” 


“This is strong language, my lord,” cried Lord 
Russell. 

“ My language is not a jot too strong,” rejoined the 
admiral. “I will maintain what I have advanced. 
My affection to my royal nephew, my duty to my 
sovereign demand that I should speak out. The king, 
who, as you are wellaware, has a wisdom far beyond 
his years, is treated like a mere child—a puppet. He 
is denied all liberty of action, shut up with his tutors, 
and debarred all society of those nearest to him in kin, 
and dearest in his regards. He is powerless, as you 
know, in the council, and since the lord protector hath 
provided himself with a stamp, even the royal signa- 
ture is ordinarily dispensed with. But this is not all. 
His majesty’s privy purse is so scantily and inade- 
quately supplied, that he hath not wherewithal to re- 
ward his servauts. Is this tobe endured? Is the son 
and successor of the great Henry VIIL to be thus 
scanilalously treated ?” 

“TI say no,” replied the Marquis of Dorset. ‘ The 
lord protector carries matters with far too high a 
hand. We have a king, though he be a minor. I can 
contirm what the lord admiral has just stated as to 
the needless restrictions placed upon the king’s society. 
He is not allowed to choose his own companions, ard 
even my daugter is among the interdicted.” 


“T have remonstrated with my brother, the lord 
protector,” continued the admiral, “but my remon- 
strances have proved ineffectual. He will listen to 
nothing I have to say. But, by heaven! he shail 
hear me. I will find a way to move him.” 

“ What does your lordship propose to do?” de- 
manded Lord Russell. 

“In a word, I mean to free my royal nephew from 
his present unwortny thraldom,” rejoined the admiral. 
“The lord protector must no longer be governor of 
his person. He has proved himself unfit for the office.” 

“ Whom would you substitute,my lord—yourself ?” 
demanded Sir John Gage, gruffly. 

“ Ay, marry—none were so fit,” cried the Marquis 
of Dorset. “The lord admiral is his majesty’s favorite 
uncle, and is in all respects better suited to be gover- 
nor of his person than the stern and moody lord pro- 
tector.” 

“I have searched old chronicles for precedents,” 
pursued the admiral, “and I find that heretofore the 
offices of lord protector and governor of the king’s per- 
son never have been united; neither can they be 
rightly combined. Thus, at one time, there was a 
protector of England and a regent of France, while 
the Duke of Exeter and the Bishop of Winchester 
were made governors of the king, incontestably prov- 
ing that the offices ought not be conjoined.” 

“Do not forget, my lord, that you voted for your 
brother’s appointment to both oftices,” observed the 
constable. 

“ Right sorry am I that I did so,” rejoined the ad- 
miral, T'was a most ill-judged act. But because | 
have done wrong, there is no reason why the error 
should not be repaired. Ihave shown you that the 
Duke of Somerset ought no longer to hold the office. 
You may choose a better governor for his majesty 
than myself, but you can choose no one who loves 
him better nor will more studiously consult his welfare.” 


“That we nothing doubt,” remarked Sir John Gage. 
“But you may rely upon it, your brother will never 
surrender the post, save on compulsion—and to your 
lordship last of all.” 

“The lord protector’s unfounded and unbrotherly 
jealously must not be allowed to operate to his ma- 
Jesty’s disadvantage,” cried Dorset. “No one is so 
well qualified for the post as the lord admiral.” 

“Tlave L your support, then, my lords and gentle-| 
men ?” said Seymour, 

“You have mine—most heartily,” cried Dorset. 

* And mine !-—and mine,” cried several other voices. 

“If the change could be accomplished quietly, I 
should not object to it,” observed Sir John Gage;| 
“but L tear the attempt will disturb the government.” | 

“Is it the king’s desire that the change should be! 
made ?” inquired Lord Russell. 

“His earnest desire,” replied the admiral. “It is! 


“ Indeed,” exclaimed Lord Russell. 
“ Ay, indeed,” echoed the admiral. “ And if you will 


know to be my|stand by me, we shall be too strong for any opposi-| 
friends, before taking a step, as I conceive, of the|tion. I have plenty of other supporters in both houses 
eatest importance to the welfare of the king’s ma-|to make a bruit about the matter.” 


“Tow if you be thwarted in your designs, my lord 
admiral ?” said Lord Clinton. 


“But by my precious soul!” he continued, fiercely, 


liament that ever was in England.” 

“ You seem to threaten us, my lord,” observed Lord 
Clinton. 

“T pray you pardon me, my lord,” rejoined the ad- 
miral, controlling himself. “Iam galled by the ill- 
usage that my royal nephew has received, and spoke 
intemperately.” 


miral and speak my mind freeiy,” observed the con- 
stable. “I cannot approve of the course you are 
about to pursue.” 

“Wherefore not, good Sir John?” inquired Sey- 
mour. 

“°T were better, if possible, the matter should be 
peaceably and quietly arranged. If publicly discussed, 
it may breed scandal. Besides, in a struggle of this 
nature with your brother, you may get the worst of 
it, and it so, he will not spare you.” 

“Give yourself no concern about me, Sir John,” 
said Seymour. “The lord protector hath more rea- 
son to fear me than I have to fear him. And _ this 
you will find, I will have the king better ordered, 
and not kept so close that no man may come near him.” 

“Then you have made up your mind to an open 
quarrel with your brother?” said the constable. 

“ T have, Sir John,” replied the admiral. “ His ma- 
jesty’s letter shall be laid before both houses, and me- 
thinks there are few of his loyal subjects but will 
eagerly respond to it.” 

“Who will deliver the letter?’ demanded Lord 
Russell. 

“TI myself,” replied the admiral. “Some of you, I 
perceive, are inclined to hang back, as if alarmed at 
the notion of a quarrel with the lord protector. You 
overrate his power. He is not so powerful as you 
imagine. You will see what the result of this step 
will be.” 

“ Ay, ay; we shall see, and will be guided by what 
occurs,” observed Lord Russell. 

“A prudent resolution,” cried Dorset, contempu- 
ously. “I will stick by the lord admiral, whatever 
may be betide. 

* Aud so will we,” cried several voices. 
_ “T thank you heartily, my good friends,” rejoined 
Seymour. 

‘After some further discussion, the conference broke 
up. While the others were departing, Sir John Gage 
approached the admiral, and said: 

“Tis afriend’s part to warn you. You are rush- 
ing on a great peril. Of a certainty, the lord protec- 
tor will clap you in the Tower.” 

“Tut ! Sir John, he dares not do it.” 

“ Ay, but if he should, you will find it no easy mat- 
ter to get out.” 

“Ttell you, Sir John, my brother will not dare to 
proceed to such extremities with me. You may rest 
perfectly easy on that score.” 

“ Well, I have done my best to settle the mitter 
peacefully,” observed the constable. “If ill comes of 
it, "tis not my fault.” 

With this he took his departure. 

One person only was now left, the Marquis of Dor- 
set. Seymour thanked him warmly for his support. 

“If 1 stood not by your lordship at a critical june- 
ture like the present, my friendship were worth little.” 
said Dorset. “But Ido not think that fortune, that 
has hitherto favored you, will desert you now ” 

“If Lam successtul, as I hope you to be, you 
will be a gainer as well marquis. Meantime, is 
there anything Lean do for you? You know youcan 
command me.” 

“Your lordship has already made me very exten- 
sively your debtor. But, in sooth, I am almost as 
much straitened for money as our young king appears 
to be. I am ashamed to allude to the circumstance. 
You will think 1 am always borrowing from you.” 

“I think only of the pleasure of serving you mar- 
quis. Will you have five hundred more ?” 

*“Youare a great deal too good. Half the amount 
will suftice’” 


HOW THE PROTECTOR AND THE 


“IT do not think I shall be,” rejoined Seymour. | coore 


“Tam a plain, blunt man, as you know, my lord ad- y 


After bowing to the assemblage, he thus addressed! his majesty’s design to address a letter to the houses| “Tt shall be done my lord.” 
of parliament on the subject. 


Take care of it,” repeated the admiral. “My safety 


‘may depend upon its production.” 


Ugo reiterated his assurances and withdrew. 


CHAPTER XVII. 





ADMIRAL WERE AGAIN 
RECONCILED. 

At the appointed hour that night the admiral was 

tly introduced to the king’s closet. On behold- 


; ; , ing him Edward sprang toward him, and embraced 
“if I be thwarted, I will make this the blackest par-| him most affectionately. 


“ How long it seems since we met, dear uncle !” he 
exclaimed. ‘ How doth the queen, your consort, and 
your ward and my sweet cousin, the Lady Jane ?” 

‘I will answer the last question first, sire,” replied 
the admiral. ‘“ Jane is somewhat delicate, and I half 
suspect she is pining because she is not allowed to see 
our majesty.” 

“Tam equally unhappy,” rejoined Edward. “ But 
the cmuaiien,¥ tit, will not endure much longer. 
Things must be changed.” 

“It is time they were so, sire,” cried Seymour, “for 

in good truth you are not treated like a king. # Is it 

right or fitting that I, your uncle, should be denied 

admittance to you, and should be ecmpelled to ap- 
roach you thus stealthily ?” 

“ Indeed, it is not, dear uncle,” replied the king; 
“and I could almost weep to think of it.” 

“Sire,” cried the admiral, “I need not say how 
deeply devoted I am to you, that I love you asa 
nephew, that I honor you as a sovereign, and that I am 
prepared at any time to lay down my life for you. If 
the course of action that 1 may advise yon to pursue 
should alarm you, be assured it is dictated by the 
strongest feelings of regard for your welfare. You 
are not treated as becomes the son of your august 
father. With what motives I will not pause to now 
inquire, it is obvious that the lord protector is deter- 
mined to deprive you of all power. He excludes from 
you all those who love you, and would give you good 
counsel, and places those around you who are mere 
instruments of his own. You must throw off this 

yoke. You must learn to rule and govern as other 
ings do.” 

“Tam well enough inclined to do so, dear uncle, 
and methinks I could discharge some of my kingly 
functions fittingly, if I were allowed.” 

“ It shall be mine to accomplish this for you, sire.” 
rejoined the admiral. “You have shown too much 
submission to your uncle, and piece by piece he has 
stripped you of your regal attributes, till he has left 
you the mere name of king. I say not this to rouse 
your anger, but it is the truth and you ought to know 
it, While my brother fills his own coffers from the 
royal revenues, he will not give you wherewithal to 
reward your men. And why does he keep you thus 
bare? Not for parsimony, for he can be profuse 
enough when it suits him, but because, by depriving 
you of money, he deprives youof power. Shame on 


him I say! However, there is one comfort. He is 
old, and cannot last long.” 
“Would he were dead!” exclaimed Edward. ‘No, 


that was a wicked wish,” he adding, checking himself, 
“and I am sorry I gave utterance to it.” 

“Tam not surprised you wish him gone,” rejoined 
the admiral. “As long as he remains at the head of 
affairs you will have no authority, and should he be 
alive and in his present position when your minority 
ceases, you will have some trouble in assuming your 
crown.” 

“ But that isa long time off, good uncle,” observed 
Edward. “ Meantime I would be king, and not the 
mere puppet Iam made.” 

“In good truth, your majesty is but a beggarly 
king—almost an object of pity to your household ” 

“ Pitied by my household!” cried Edward. “ Am 
I reduced so low as that ?” 

“The lord protector has brought it to this pass by 
his arts,” cried Seymour. “And so long as your 
majesty is content, it will continue, if not become 
worse.” 

Worse it can scarce become,” rejoined Edward. 
“But how am I to free myself? What is to be 
done ?” 

“While the Duke of Somerset continues governor 
of your person nothing can be done,” said the admiral. 
“The first step is to remove him from the office. To 
this the council will never consent unless strong pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon them, aud this can only 
be done by parliament. Have you copied that letter, 

















“Pooh! why divide so paltry,a sum—Ho, there, 
Ugo,” he shouted. “Count out five hundred pounds, | 
and let it forthwith be conveyed to Dorset House. 
Adieu, marquis.” ° 
“ Adieu, my lord admiral. 


; Suecess attend you !” 
Shortly afterward, Ugo was 


again summoned by 








of which | sent you a draught by Fowler ?” 

“T have—it is here,” replied the king, giving him 
the paper. “ But will this message be attended to, 
think you, dear uncle ?” 

“ Itshall be attended to,” replied the admiral. “If 


I can once free you from the lord protector’s grasp, 
all the rest will be easy. 


With me for your gover- 





his lord. 


nor, you shall indecd be king. 


You shall not be shut 


“I am going upon a dangerous enterprise to-night, up like a caged bird, and be deprived of the society of 


Ugo,” said the admiral. 


She wil! know how to act.” 


“ lf anything goes wrong, let those 


this packet be delivered instantly to the queen—but kind shall be imposed upon you. 
not otherwise. 


you love. No oe restraint of any 


ou shall mingle as 


|freely with your subjects as your august father Was 


Be era 
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wont todo. And it shall be my study to form your| ‘What have you done, my lord?” cried the king, 
character on the best and noblest model, so that when alarmed at the proceeding. 

you do come to reign you may be a great and a good) “ You will destroy yourself if you go on thus, my lord,” 
king.” observed Sir John Gage, in a low tone to the admiral 

“A good king I will be—a great king, if it shall |‘* The authority of the council is not to be braved with 
please heaven to make me one,” rejoined Edward. | impunity.” 

“ They tell me you are not so earnest for the Protest-| ‘‘I am not to be frightened, good Sir John, rejoined 
ant faith as the lord protector, and that you favor the Seymour, haughtily, “I fear neither the council nor the 
adherents of the old religion.” lord protector. They will not molest me.” 

““Who has told you this sire?” demanded the} “I leave this arrogant and impracticable man in your 
admiral, hands, my lords,” said Somerset, ‘“ Act toward him as 

“ My preceptors,” replied the king. ye deem right.” 

“Tt is not true. Iam as heartily in favor of the} Hereupon the members of the council deliberated to- 
Reformation as Cranmer himself, but policy requires| gether for a short space, after which the Earl of War- 
that I should stand well with the Romish party. But | wick said: 
let me once have the careof your majesty, and you| ‘ Our decision is, that the lord admiral be deprived 
shall not complain of any lukewarmness on my part | of his offices, and be committed to the Tower to answer 
in the cause of religious reform. The queen, my wife,|the grave charges, which will be brought against him.” 
and your cousin Jane, shall aid us with their counsels.”| “ You cannot have so decided, my lord” cried Ed- 

“Nay, there cannot be a more ardent reformer than ward. “ Your highness will not allow your brother, and 
Jane,” observed Edward, smiling, “I pray you com-|™y uncle, to be sent to the Tower.” 
mend me heartily to her, and the queen, your corsort.”| ‘I cannot interfere,” rojoined Somerset, in an inflex- 

“T will not fail todo so,” replied Seymour. “I trust | ible tone. 
your majesty will soon see them both at Chelsea—or| ‘“ Make your submission at once, my lord, or you are 
here. I will set about the work to-morrow, and let you/| lost,” said Sir John Gage, approaching the admiral, and 
know how I prosper.” speaking in a low tone. 

With this he was about to retire, but ere he could do| ‘I am not in such jeopardy as you deem, Sir John,” 
s0, he was stopped by the sudden entrance of the lord | rejoined Seymour, confidently. ‘ Before I am removed, 
protector, accompanied by the Earls of Warwick and|will your highness grant me a word in private ?” he 
Arundel, Lord Russel, Sir William Paget and Sir John | added, to the lord protector. 

Gage. For a moment the admiral was taken aback, but| “I will not refuse you a hearing if you have aught to 
quickly recovering himself, he drew himself up to his allege in your exculpation,” replied Somerset, walking 
full height, and regarded his brother with a glance of|apart with him. 

defiance. “Now, what have you to say ?” he demanded in a low, 

“So! you are here, my lord, in direct defiance of my | stern tone. 
injunctions,” cried Somerset. “ Merely that this decision of the council must be over- 

“My uncle is here at my request,” cried Edward, | ruled,” replied the admiral. 
throwing himself between them. ‘I sent for him.” “Must be overruled!” cried the protector, con- 

“ Your majesty will not be able to sereen him,” ob- | temptously, 
served Somerset. ‘I am too well informed of his plots.| “ Ay, must! 








You will do well to pause before taking 


“T will answer for him,” replied the protector. ‘It 
is my earnest desire to please your majesty in all 
things,” he continued; “and if there be aught aot done 
to your satisfaction, it shall be amended.” 

‘That is the sum of treasonable designs,” observed 
the admiral. ‘ All [ have labored for is that his majesty 
shall be properly treated.” 

“ His majesty shall have no reason to complain,” ob- 
served the lord protector. ‘To prove to you how much 
you have misjudged me, brother, and how sincerely I 
desire to promote a good understanding between us, an 
addition shall be made of a thousand a year to your re- 
venue from the royal treasure.” 

_ “I thank your highness,” replied the admiral, bow- 
ing. 

“ But you must forego all pretension to be made gov- _ 
ernor of his majesty’s person—for such will never be per- 
mitted.” 

“All I desire is free intercourse with my royal 
nephew,” said the admiral. 

“ And this shall be accorded you so long as the license 
is not abused,” rejoined the protector. 

While this was passing, the Earl of Warwick and 
Lord Russei conferred apart. 

“ What has caused this sudden change in the lord pro- 
— disposition toward his brother?” observed Kus- 
sell. 

“T know not,” replied Warwick. “ But it is plain 
the admiral has some hold upon him. Instead of be- 
ing sent to the Tower, he is rewarded. Somerset is 
wrong to temporize thus. His brother will never 
cease plotting. Better crush him now than let him 
live to do more mischief.” 

“Tam of your opinion,” said Russell. 
niency is ill-judged.” 

After the departure of the lord protector and the 
o.hers, the admiral tarried for a short time with his 
royal nephew, and while he was taking his leave, Ed- 
ward said to him— 

“ We have both gained something by this struggle, 


“This le- 


He will be brought to account for his treasonable |any steps against me, for the mischief you do me will|¥entle uncle. I have obtained my liberty, and you 


designs.” 

“Treasonable ?” exclaimed Edward. “Nay, 
highness, the admiral has been guilty of no treason in 
coming to me.” 

“ He will have to answer to the council for what he 


your | pluck you with me.” 


recoil with double effect on your head. If I fall, I will| have got a thousand a year added to your revenue. 
You cannot be governor of our person, but you will 
“Goto ! you threaten idly,” cried the protector, though | ever hold the first place in our regard.” Japs 

with secret misgiving. ‘This is all I aspire to, my gracious liege,” rejoined 
“ Not so,” rejoined the admiral. “Mark well what I| the admiral, kissing his hand. And he added to him- 


has done,” rejoined the protector, “and it will be for|8#y, brother,” he continued, speaking very deliberately, self as he retired: “Somerset thinks to conciliate me 


them to decide whether his designs are treasonable or 
not. I charge him with a flagrant disobedience of my 


and with stern emphasis. “I can prove that all the acts | With his paltry bribe. Were he to offer me half his 
doue by you and by the council, are illegal and of no ef-| OW" revenues, he should not induce me to forego my 


commands and authority—with constantly laboring and |fect. The royal stamp was not affixed to Henry’s will purpose.” 


studying to put into your majesty’s head a dislike of the during his lifetime; consequently, the instrument is 
government of the realm and of my doings. I charge wholly inoperative.” 
him with endeavoring as much as inhim lies, to persuade| “ ‘his is mere assertion, and will obtain credit from 
your majesty, being of too tender, years to direct your | one,” cried Somerset, feigning contempt, but unable 
own affairs, to take upon yourself the government and {to hide his apprehension. “Its motive is too obvious.” 
management of the realm, to the danger of your own per-| “1 have your confederate Butts’ confession of the whole 
eon, and the peril of the wholekingdom. Let him deny |affair, which shall be produced to confound you,” cried 
these charges if he can.” Seymour. “ Now, what say you, brother? Am TI to be 
“T will answer them at once,’ replied the admiral, deprived of my offices, and be sent to the Tower ?” 
boldly. ‘It is no treason to be here with the king, m “T thought the secret had died with Butts,” said 
nephew, in disobedience to your grace’s mandate, } Somerset, trembling in spite of himself. 
deny that I have sought to create a dislike of the govern-| ‘No, it lives to blast you,” rejoined the admiral. 
ment in my royal nephew’s mind; but I will not deny |“ Knowing that I ran some risk to-night, I took the pre- 
that [have said that his affairs might be better managed, caution of placing the confession in such hands, that 
and that he himself ought to be better ordered—and|if aught befalls me, its production will be certain. 
that I would do my best to have him better ordered.” |Send me to the Tower if you will. You will speedily 
“ You are an andacious traitor and glory in your guilt,” | fellow me thither.” 
cried the protector. ‘: But you have crowned your offen-| Somerset was visibly embarrassed, and quailed be- 
ses by obtaining a letter from the king, whereby you fore the admiral’s looks. 
seek to accomplish your object of supplanting, me inthe| ‘‘ Make up your mind quickly, brother,” continued 
governorship of the royal person. But you will be balk-| Seymour, “ cither for peace or war. A word from me 
ed in your design,” will shake your government to pieces,” 
“ What paper hath your lordship in your hand?” de-| “ But you will distroy yourself in uttering it,” said 
manded the Earl of Warwick ef the admiral. the protector. 
“ A letter to the Houses of Parliament, which Imy-| ‘1 will take my chance of that. 
self shall deliver to-morrow. "Tis written by his ma-| certain of revenge.” 
jesty, and signed by him, as ye may see.” At this moment the king, who had been anxiously 
“But drawn up by yourself,” remarked Warwick.| watching them, stepped forward, 
“My lord, you have done wrong.” “I hope your highness relents,” he said to the pro- 
“In what respect ?” cried the admiral, fiercely. “The | tector. 
king is dissatisfied with the governor of his person, and| “ Let your uncle submit, and he shall not find me un- 
would change him.” forgiving,” observed Somerset, 
“ Who has made him so dissatisfied ?” asked Warwick.| “ Why should I submit?” rejoined the admiral “If 
“ Not I,” rejoined the admiral. “ You would scew to [ have erred at all, it Las been from the excess, of de- 
infer that his majesty cannot judge for himself; that he | yotion to your majesty.” 
cannot tell whether he is well or ill ordered; that he is} “For my sake, yield,” criel Fdward, impioringly. 
willing to be keptin subjection, to be deprived ofthe so-| “Thus urged, | cannot refuse,” replied the admiral. 
ciety he most affects, and to be stinted in his purse. You |“ Brother, I am content to own myself in the wrong, and 
think he cannot find out all these things without my aid. asked your forgiveness.” ¥ 
But I tell you, my Lord of Warwick, that his majesty) And he bent his proud neck with an affectation of sub- 
has found them out, and is determined to have redress, | mission. 
if not from you, from parliament.” | J am satisfied,” rejoined the protector. “ My lords,” 
‘My lord admiral, you will never deliver that letter,” | he added, turning to the council, “ you may blame my 
observed Warwick, in a stern tone weakness. But [ ecaunst proceed furiher against my 
“ Your lordship is mistaken,” rejoined Seymour. |brotber. He has expressed his contrition, and [ am 
“In the name of the council, 1 command you to give. therefore williug to pardon his offense, and beseech you 
it up tohis highness tho lord protector,” said Warwick. to do the same.” 
“ What if I refuse ?” rejuined Seymour. “Since your highness so wills it, we are content to 


In any case, I am 














earl. | Warwick. ‘“ But we must have a promise from the lord 


“Sooner than surrender it to him I will destroy it,” admiral, that be will abstain from all such practices in 


ried the admiral, tearing the letter in pieces. | future. 


“We will order your immediate arrest,” said the proceed no further in the matter,” replied the Earl of 


THUS FAR THE SECOND BOOK. 





PART III. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE ARRANGEMENT MADE BY THE ADMIRAL WITH 
THE MASTER OF THE MINT AT BRISTOL, 

Several months flew by, during which no further 
difference occurred between the lord protector and 
the adwniral. A semblance of good understanding 
was maintained between them, both being exceeding- 
ly careful, to do no act to betray the secret animosity 
they still nourished towards each other. Somerset 
strove to conciliate his brother by fresh favors, but in- 
effectually. The admiral’s greedy ambition was not 
to be thus easily satisfied, though he professed un- 
bounded gratitude. 

Toward the end of August, 1547, the protector had 
completed his preparations for his long-meditated war- 
like expedition against Scotland. The invading army 
comprised about twenty thousand men, more than a 
third of whom, however, consisted of German, Spanish 
and Italian mercenaries. Some apprekension being 
entertained of an invasion from France, such having 
been promised by the reigning monarch, Henry II, to 
the Scots, all needful precautions were taken for the 
security of the English shores. The admiral was ap- 
pointed lord lieutenant of the south, and the defense 
of the whole south coast was entrusted to him. He 
had indulged the hope that during his absence, his 
brother would delegate his powers to him, but the 
protector was far too wary, preferring to place the 
temporary government of the kingdom in the hands 
of the council. Consequently the chief management 
of affairs were entrusted to Sir William Paget, prin- 
cipal secretary of state, in whom Somerset had en- 
tire reliance. 

All arrangements being made, and a numerous and 
well manned fleet, nnder the command of Lord Clin- 
ton, designed to attend the army on_ its march along 
the coast, having set sail, the lord protector, accom- 
panied by the Earl of Warwick as second in com- 
mand, took formal leave of his royal nephew, and set 
forth on the expedition. 

By the departure of his brother, the stage was left 
free to the admiral, and he availed himself of the opj 
portunity, to prosecute his machinations more actively 
than ever. Aware, however, that he was surrounded 
by the spies of the council, and that all his proceed- 
ings would be reported to his brother by Sir William 
Paget, he observed extreme caution. 

<To be continued in our next.) 
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Horatian Lyrics. 


- ODE 





XXIII OF BOOK 1. 
“ Vitas himmuleo me similis, Chlee.” 
TO MILDRED. 
You shun me like a fawn, my dearest Milly, 
‘That seeks its mother on the pathless bills, 
Trembling at every sound —the little silly. 
Of whispering breezes or of gurgiing tills. 
Gazing with trembling knees and beating heart, 
At the found marvels that she dare not pass ; 
Aud bounding off again with sudden start 
From rustling leaves or lizards in the grass, 
Don't be alarmed, my darling—I won't eat you-- 
I’m not a Bengal tiger nor a lion ; 
Leave your mamma for one who'l never cheat you; 
You'd like a husband if you'd only try one. 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. 


No. IL 
LOCHLEVEN CASTLE. 


THE HISTORY. 

Lochleven, with its castle and surrounding scener 
—with its adjacent towns and villages, many of which 
are closely associated with some stirring point of his- 
tory, while others have an interest of a picturesque or 
romantic order—is necessarily a place of great attrac- 
tion to the tourist and the artist, who is in search of 
aught that is beautiful or striking in any way througt.- 
out the region he may visit. 

The castle is of unknown antiquity—its style even 
giving but slight assistance to its origin. It is men- 
tioned in history as far back as the year 1334, when it 
was attompted to be besieged by a strong body of 
English forces under the command of John de Streve- 
lin. It was in its earliest time a royal castle, and for 
a considerable period the kingly residence of Alexan- 
der III. Since then it has been used as a state prison; 
the principal incident in connexion with this portion 
of its purposes—the incarceration and escape of Mar 
Queen of Scots—hence forming the subject we are 
presently about to enlarge on. 

Among others who have inhabited Lochleven Castle, 

was the Archbishop of St. Andrew’s—Patrick Graham 
—grandson of Robert III, who having attempted to 
reform the profligate lives which it is alleged the 
Catholic clergy led, was, through Court influence, ar- 
rested, confined in various monasteries, and finally 
died in Lochleven Castle in 1478, and according to 
an old chronicle, was buried within the precincts of 
the Abbey of St. Serf’s. 
» In 1542 it was granted by James V. to Sir Robert 
Douglas stepfather to the famous Earlof Murray, 
while subsequently, in 1567, it became the prison of 
Queen Mary, after her surrender at Carberry Hill. 

The Lochis celebrated ‘or the excellence of its trout, 
for the attractive scenery which encompasses it, and 
for the noble and a back-ground which the neigh- 
bouring mountains afford East of the Loch are found 
some monastic remains; while from this side the river 
Leven flows, pursuing the same direction to the Virth 
of Forth. The valley of the Leven, richly ornamented 
with woods, constitutes another feature of attractions; 
but our business being rather with Lochleven Castle 
than its accessories, we refrain from dilating on matters 
which are secondary to the main object. 











THE ESCAPE OF THE QUEEN OF SCOTS, 


THE LEGEND. 

On the 15th of June, 1567, Mary Queen of Scots, 
with the brutal Bothwell and their partisans, found 
themselves arrayed against that party which had 
Morton and Maitland at its head, the purpose of which 
was to avenge the death of Darnly, and to remove 
the desperate Bothwell from the power and place he 
had so unscrupulously usurped. 

They met at Carberry Hill, about six miles from 
Edinburgh,and not far from where the great battle of 
Pinkie was fought. The presence of Bothwell disgusted 
his own army. They muttered, they held back, they 
began to disband,to dissolve like snow-flakes in the sun. 
Bothwell mounted his horse and rode for Dunbar,and 
Mary returned to Edinburgh with Kirkaldy of 
Grange, when, owing to some double dealirtg she was 
supposed to exhibit by secretly corresponding with 
Bothwell, the stern Lord Lindsay intimated to her 
that the nobles had decided she should, for better se- 
curity, reside in Lochleven Castle, whither, in fact, he 
the following morning conducted her. 

The Queen was received with a cold and stately 
ceremony by Lady Dovglas and her son William 
Douglas, and conducted up the main staircase without 
delay to the suite of apartments set apart for her. 
Passing up the steps of a water-gate beneath a port- 
cullis, she arrived at last at three rooms, one an ante- 
room, one a sitting-room, and one a bed-chamber and 
oratory. 

Mary found, when surveying her lodgment, that a 

iral staircase led from her chambers to the great hall 
of the castle. She was led across this to a fair garden, 


whose trees she had already observed in her passage 
across the lake. Here was also a small flower-garden, 
having a fountain in the midst. 

Opposite to the low entrance door in the wall was 
another small door, which opened upon the lake. The 
keys of the outer door, as of most of other keys of 
the castle, were in the keeping of William Douglas, 
who never let them pass out of his possession. 

Among the ladies destined to wait upon the Queen 
was one Mary Seton, a lovely and highly-gifted young 
woman, who seemed to possess under a fair and frag- 
ile exterior the highest courage and devotion to her 
beautiful mistress. 

Some weeks went by, and nothing of an especial 
consequence transpired, only that the presence of her 
grim castellan, the Lady Douglas, and of her sullen 
jailor, William Douglas,grew more and more irksome, 


bd . 
and the monotony of her existence grew more un- 


bearable. 

One morning she heard the hoarse bray of a bugle 
horn from the shores of the lake. Looking forth from 
her chamber window, she beheld there a_ small 
troop of horse. A soldier had lifted a flag upon a 
lance. This was a signal for the castle boat to be 
manned and sent on shore to receive the comers. 

The Queen instinctively dreading this band of 
armed men—this menacing group in their iron garb, 
and wearing huge-handled swords, some of which 
were slung across their shoulders—mentioned her 
doubts in an undertone to Mary Seton, as the boat 
approached. 

**T do not think there can be much to fear or please 
you, madam, for I know that George Douglas has been 
gone hence these two days———” 

“George Douglas !” said the Queen. 

“JT will wager my life he is working in our cause, 
and only waiting the right time to let you know it! 
He hath not been away before, and I heard William 
Douglas mutter and complain about the springald’s 
absence; so neither his mother nor his brother know 
the why and the wherefore of his absence.” 

“Thou dost only guess, good wench. I have not a 
friend in the world !” added the Queen. 

“ And I trust, from my soul, I guess true !” re- 
sponded Mary Seton. 

“ As | live, ’tis that horrible Lindsay—most trucu- 
lent foe—unless that blacker fiend, Ruthven, be with 
them! As I hope to be saved its he! I dread him 
worse than death! Thou knowest not what his 
presence does recallto me. I must not—I cannot—l 
will not see him; and go thou forth, and say to them 
so !” 

“But, gracious, madam, if they come from the 
Regent ?” 

“From Murray !—from my brother / who has made 
himself Regent, child !” and the Queen smiled scorn- 
fully. ‘Dost think he sends me news of his abdi- 
cation ?” 

“ Aias, madam! would I could serve you with my 
life !” began the trembling attendant. 

“T know thy love—thy devotion—and that of thy 
family. But, hark ! they summons for entrance ! Go 
to the outer door—bar it—say I cannot see them—at 
least, not yet!” And while the Queen retreated, 
trembling into her bed-chamber, where her tiring 
women awaited her, Mary Seton went to the outer 
room to bar the entrance of the two dark giants, clad 
in clanking iron, with her own puny form. 

The outer door closed to in half at the middle. 
Across this, and falliug within two iron bands, or 
staples, was a stout wooden bar, which gave the 
greater security —— any who might seek an en- 
trance by force. Mary Seton had barely time to close 
it, when she heard the heavy steps of the dreaded no- 
blemen at hand. Looking for the bar, to her conster- 
nation she found that it had been removed,or in some 
way mislaid. There was but an instant to think: but 
that iustant sufficed, and never could painter nor 
sculptor idealize a mere heroic purpose and courage- 
ous attitude than Mary Seton now assumed. She 
thrust her bared arm throuyh the staples, so that with- 
out breaking and shattering her arm, or hewing it in 
two, no entrance could possibly be forced. 

A violent knocking was followed by a deep voice, 
saying, in a tone of authority, “Open the door within 
there !” o 

It was Lord Lindsay who spoke. 

“Who dares to insist on entering the Queen of 
Scotland’s chamber in this uncivil way ?” demanded 
Mary Seton. 

“J, Lord Lindsay !—ambassador to the Queen from 
the Council!” was the answer. 

“The Queen, at present, declines to see any one— 
ambassador or no ambassador !” retorted Mary Seton. 

“Open !” thundered Lindsay, striking the door with 


“ open! or by St. Andrew, I'll have the door down! 
Where is the seneschal? Did not you tell me, sirrah, 
that the bar had been removed 2” 

“And so it had, my lord,” was the answer, “for 
here it is !” pointing to it lying without. 

“Then how does the jade manage to secure 


it ?’, 
asked Ruthyen, with a scowl. 








his dagger till the chamber resounded with the blows— | 





“With my arm only, my lord !” replied the coura- 
geous girl, from the other side—“‘as once a Douglas 
did for the first James, when the Douglases had black 
hair instead of red, and were loyal men and not 
traitors !” 

“Aha!” retorted Lindsay, in a rage; “then, you 
must know, also, that such a feeble barrier could not 
resist Graham, for the arm of Catherine Douglas was 
snapped like a twig !” : 

“Open the door at once !” said the calm, command- 
ing voice of Mary, who, at the moment, entered. 
“ Your devotion to me, brave girl, shall cost you no 
such sacrifice !” 

Mary Seton obeyed. Her arm, bruised and livid, 
was moved away. The door opened, and Lindsay and 
Ruthven, armed to the teeth, stalkedinto the room. 
“Now, my lords,” said the Queen, “ since your 
business brooks so little delay, and since your patience 
will barely permit me to attire myself, and since you 
have strength and will enough to commit snch an out- 
rage on my attendant,” pointing to Mary Seton’s 
bruised arm, “I pray you, delay not further to 
speak !” 

“T am here from the Secret Council of State,” broke 
in Ruthven, with an impatient voice; “and, in their 
name, I offer you their pardon !” 

“ Pardon, my lord !—their pardon 
Queen's eyes flashed fire. “— 

“Or to place before you the act of abdication, 
which you will sign in our presence !” 

“ My act of abdication?” ‘The Queen paused and 
sat down. ‘“ Then,” she added, “it will be amusing 
to hear it read! Pray you, my lord, since you have 
advanced so far in scholarship as to concoct it, favor 
me by its perusal !” : 

Lord Ruthven took one of the papers, opened it, 
and in a cold, impassive voice, read the document. 

A moment of silence ensued when Ruthven left off 
reading. 

* Have you heard, madame ?” at length asked he. 

“ Yes,” replied Mary Stuart, “I have heard certain 
rebellious words, the meaning of which I have not un- 
derstood; in fact, I thought that my ears, which, for 
some time past, have been accustomed to listen to 
strange language, still deceived me, and 1 thought 
thus out of respect for you, my lords.” 

“ Madam,” replied Ruthven, “our honor has little 
to eare for the opinion of a woman, who has been so 
remiss in watching over her own.” 

There followed a pause, which the Queen broke. 

.“ It should seem that I have no alternative, then ?” 

“ Unless you accept the conditional pardon of the 
Council,” returned the remorseless Ruti:ven. 

“Then give me the paper.” Pale, but perfectly 
composed, the Queen took up a pen, and said, “ My 
lord, I abdicate the throne of Scotland in favor of my 
son, and you witness that I sign it without force !” 

She smiled bitterly as she said this, and signed. 
But it was observed that the iron gripe of Ruthven’s 
gauntleted hand compelled her feeble fingers to trace 
the words. 

Then she retired to her chamber, followed by the 
weeping and alarmed Mary Seton. 

* * * * * * * * 

The Queen’s dinner hour was over. The Lady 
Douglas, with her icy smile, her marble face, and with 
a fierce gleam of exultation on it, had in the mocking 
tones of one who knows that every word is a stab, 
condoled with the Queen upon the abdication she had 
been forced to sign. Mary, smiled a pale, sickly 
smile; and Mary Seton, whose swollen and discolored 
arm, showed the brutal force which Lord Ruthven 
had used when endeavoring to enter, had fastened the 
door after the ghostly Lady Douglas, who had retired. 
| They were both alone. 

With a laugh, and a bound, and an exulting clap- 
ping of her fair white hands, the beautiful attendant, 
‘turning to the Queen, said, “ Joy, madam, joy! He 
has returned, and it is all as I thought. Oh, we shall 
| baffle them yet !-—we shall—we shall !” and she shook 
her pretty fist in the direction taken by the boat, 
which had born away Ruthven, Lindsay, and the rest, 
some hours ago. 

“ Why, wench, thou art mad ?” exclaimed the Queen 
amazed. “ Joy—joy for me?” 

“Oh, I swearto you, you will find cause—for he 
has returned !” 

“He has returned! 
cap ?” 

““Why, know you not? I mean George Douglas, 
madam !” and suddenly a broad, beautiful blush sprang 
up, and spread over her cheeks. ; 

“By my head, Mary, but I believe thou thinkest 
more of George Dougias than of thy prayers. Has 
he won thy heart, sweet one? Tell me.” 

“ Madam,” replied Mary Seton, “ he has an eagle’s 
‘glance, and he looks higher. But indeed it is for your 
isake that I rejoice. It is on your behalf he has been 
i hence. On your behalf he has returned.” 
| Dost thou say so?” eagerly cried the Queen. 
| He is without. The instant his mother departed, 
he watching her away, has taken his post at the door 
—he told me so, and begged that 1 would crave an 
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audience of you for him, on a matter of life and lib- 
erty—for the sake of the nation and the Queen.” 

“ At once—at once bring him, and without delay; 
and hark thee ! do thou keep watch without, so that 
if any come, he may depart by the small staircase, and 
through the hall.” 

Mary Seton courtesied, quitted the chamber, and in 
another moment George Douglas—a very model of a 
youthful Antinous, with panting chest, with a ruddy 
spot on either cheek, and a frank, loyal earnestness— 
stood bareheaded before the Queen, ~ 

“ You would speak to me,” began the queen. 

“T would serve you, madam, and with my life !” 
was his energetic reply. 

“TI wil: forgive whatever ill the house of Douglas 
has done me,” answered Mary, “even for the sake of 
those words so fervently spoken.” 

“ Ah, madam !”—and he sank to the ground, and 
touched her finger with his lip—“to behold you is to 
be devoted—to live for you, unspeaking joy—to die 
for you, undying honor.” 

“And now, sir, speak—for I must believe that you 
have something more than the will to do me some 
service.” 

“Will it please you, therefore, madam, to read 

this?” and drawing a paper forth, to which seals and 
signatures were affixed, he presented it to her. The 
Queen, in astonishment, read as follows : 
_ “We the undersigned earls, lords and barons, hay- 
ing considered that our Queen is detained at Lock- 
leven, and that her faithful subjects cannot obtain ac- 
cess to her person, and seeing, moreover, that our 
duty engages us to watch for her safety, promise and 
swear to use all reasonable means in our power to re- 
store her to liberty, on conditions compatible with the 
honor of her majesty, the welfare of the kingdom, 
and even with the safety of those who keep her in 
prison, provided they will consent to her liberation ; 
but if they refuse to do so we declare that we are 
ready to engage ourseives, our children, our friends, 
our servants, our vassals, our possessions, with our 
bodies and our lives, to set her at liberty, to provide 
for the safety of the Prince, and to lend our aid in 
punishing the murderers of the late King. If we are 
opposed in our attempts, whether collectively or in- 
dividually, we promise to defend and assist each 
other, even when threatened with the heaviest penal- 
ties, or exposed to the stigma of infamy and perjury. 
So help us heaven !” , ; 

“Signed with our hands at Dumbarton.” And then 
followed some six or cight noble names. 

“Tt is surely Providence that hath sent you to give 
me hopes yet of deliverance.” cried the Queen, in a 
faint voice, as she sank overpowered into a chair, as 
glancing over the signatures, she found them to be 
among the first nobles, and most influential names in 
Scotland, despite that in the ranks of her foes were 
many quite as powerful. 

“T see, too, that my Lord Seton commends you to 
me,” she continued. “He bids me trust in you as be- 
ing one of the most devoted of my friends.” 

George Douglas bowed. He did not dare to speak. 
Mary remarked that his cheeks were now very pale, 
and that he seemed scarcely able to master his emo- 
tions.. She felt a shock as though she knew his very 
heart was appealing to her. Queen though she 
was, she drooped her head, for, after all, Mary was no 
more than woman 

“T know not how to thank you sufficiently; bat 
that you have encountered periland great danger in 
this, i feel certain. Believe me, from the bottom of 
my heart, my gratitude is yours 

“Oh, madam ¥ 

“ And I trust in you as I would in one dearer than 
a brother.” 

He had sunk, trembling on his knees before her. “1 
accept it, madam,” he said. ‘I am yours to dispose 
of, body and soul—life and limb—name, honor all—” 

* But this devotion surely springs——” 

“ From my heari—from my being—for I love you. 
Ihave loved, worshipped, adored the very ground 
you thread upen and the very air you breathe, for 
seven long, delirious, maddening years. Iwas at the 
court of France when you were there. 1) witnessed 
your espousils with the Dauphin, for you were to me 
a star, some worshipped Madonna. I was on board De 
Merillon’s galley when yeu embarked for Scotland. | 
was with the Regent when you conquered Huntley. | 
escorted you to Glasgow—to Edinburgh. 1 foresaw you 
would be here, and I have been here expecting you—- 
planning your release, and making counterplots against 
your enemics !” 

“ And I!” cried the Queen, radiant, and seizing his 














vengeance ? 





Shall | warn you by their examples 


sacrifice, my sole passion !” 
“You are a noble youth,” she said, warmly. “I pray 


by my troth,” she added, archly, * 1 broadly guess one 
of these is not far off! But we waste time. 
fills me with hopes again. 
ring. Argyle, Ross, Herries, Seton, Galloway, St. 
Clair,—men who will fight even when their swords are 
broken !” 
“And who know how to fight, madam, but not how to 
give way!” 
“* But to escape ?” cried the Queen, suddenly. 
That may be done,” responded George Douglas. 
“ And your stern, watchful brother keeps the keys!” 
“ Like Cerberus— but I have forereached him.” 
“ How ? how ?” was the eager query. 
“ By having a set made sufliciently like the real ones 
to deceive William Douglas for the time,” replied 
George. “Ihave foreseen all contingencies, and have 
taken, I believe, every requisite precaution to secure 
success.” 
“Then my escape 
“Js certain! A little time—a few nights hence, and 
you shall cross the lake. Look forth each night towards 
Kinross, and so long as light ip shining there, know that 
your friends are there, and only bide their time.” 
** You give comfort to one who was a most wretched 
woman !” said the Queen; “and even if all were to fail, 
I shall not owe you the less for the daring and the devo- 
tion you have shown.” 
Very shortly after some further arrangements were 
made. George Douglas took his leave, the thrilling touch 
of the Queen’s hand yet tingling on his warm lips, and 
followed by the lingering gaze of Mary Seton until he 
disappeared inthe dim, far-off corridors leading to the 
great staircase. 
* * 


” 





* * * * 


Weeks went by, and still the Queen waited and 
hoped, for the light shone over Kinross, and she felt cer- 
tain that no time was lost, no opportunity thrown away; 
that her friends were rousing the country to action, levy- 
ing forees, gathering troops; and she knew too well the 
difficulties they had to encounter to grow querulous over 
delay; besides that, it was necessary to show no interest 
in aught passingin Edinburgh nor elsewhere, in order to 
avert the suspicion of her jealous guardians. George 
Douglas she beheld as usual in his boat upon the lake 
passing to and fro, but, beyond that, they had no 
communication. 

The difficulties of escape were innumerable, and could 
by no means be overcharged. Sentinels double in some 
places; a strong garrison; two strong skiffs, well found 
in oars and tackling; and, above all, the cat-like vigilance 
of Lady Douglas, or the lynx-eyed watchfulness,of Wil- 
liam. But the night of escape came at last. 

One evening, while the Queen was watching the light 
shown across the Lake cf Kinross, she found it doubled, 
and then changed ina peculiar manner. ‘This was the 
signal that armed friends were gathered on the shore, 
and that she must prepare to join them, 

Presently, from a boat that floated at the foot of the 
tower, there came a small packet softly thrown into the 
chamber. The Queen seized it, opened it, «nd found a 
piece of paper wrapped in a ball of stout silken thread. 
On the paper was written as follows : 

“ To-morrow eveuing, at eleven, lower this cord down, 
and draw up a packet with the greatest care, which will 
de found fastened to it. Full directions will be given, 
and the boat will be in readiness, beside thejsteps of the 
door opening from the garden on the lake.” 

The Queen, then turuing to Mary Seton, said, “ And 


that our plan of escape is a mockery.” 

“ Madam, you forget that George Douglas has had 
some imitation or duplicate keys made to exchange for 
the real ones. Belicve me, all will be done that will be 
necessary for us to depart hence.” 

“True, truc!” responded the Queen, “ Heaven send 
the night were come, and success with it!” 

The night didcome. At ten, William Douglas locked 
and tried all the doors intervening between the Queen’S 
chamber: and the great hall and girden,—that is to say, 
they were locked tz, At the same hour the rounds 
were made, and after soine bustle and clamor all became 
still. Ateleyen, the cord was lowered from the Queen’s 
window, and after a bundle had been attached to i, and 
agentle pull given, they tauled it up, and found it to 





hand, which she pressed with all the warmth of grati- 


youth, with its generous impulses and warm ardor, how|to the garden gate. 


often does it cherish fatal passions—deadly attachments!” 
began. 
Francis the Dauphin, Chatelard, Rizzio, Daruley. Shall 


( 


castle. 


I point to their tombs, whexce their blood still calls for 
” 

_“‘ Rather encourage me !” cried George, rising. “To 
die thus, serving you, is my hope-—to save you, at any 


I may live to see you a gallant man—tbat I may recog- 
nise your fidelity and affection—tinat I may find you a 
bride worthy of you, and a dowry fitted for her. And 


This paper 


I see they are up and stir- 


all our doors will be locked upon us in the meantime, so 


contain the coveted keys of the castle, together with 
tude,—“ I was thinking, and complainingeven, thatnone|ample instructions as to the passages they were to take, 
loved me; and behold! out of the very house of my|the keys requisite for the right doors, and the topo- 
deadliest foe arises my preserver—my deliverer! Yet,| graphy of every part, from the innermost chamber even 


With this they found alight but necessary change of 
“‘ Madam—madam, fear not for me, I implore you,” he| garments, which gave them both a more menial appear- 
ance; and a brief glance would have pointed them out as} 
‘Shall I name to you those who perished for my sake,|a couple of the female domestics belonging to the 





Their doors had been locked. One after the other, 
the Queen and Mary Seton passed forth. They locked 
the outer door, and drew away the key. They passed 
swiftly and breathlessly down the great staircase, They 
were in the great hall. 

Soldiers and servitors, maidens and men, were ga- 
thered around the great fire-place, and this they must 
pass in order to reach the passage and doors leading to 
the garden. These doors locked, too! Might not the 
sentinels be there, and suspect them ? 

There was no time to discuss the matter—they must 
pass on. The Queen seized a pitcher, and Mary Seton 
took up a tray. They had the advantage of the shadows 
which the wider expanse of the hall offered. ‘They pass- 
ed on without haste; they jostled by the retainers; they 
were accosted even, but, fortunately, what they were do- 
ing was a common occurrence; they had crossed the hall; 
they were out of it, and traversing a corridor leading to 
a little ante-chamber, passing which was the entrance in- 
to the garden. 

They heard the sentinel hum the burden of an old 
ballad. A moment more and they were full upon him, 
Seareely knowing what they did, they both placed—the 
one the pitcher, the other the tray—ona wooden bench. 
“That's my bonny lasses,” said the man; “ and here’s 
the quarter-guard coming. My certie, but the loons "Il 
soon clear awa’ the manchets and empty stoup and big- 
gin. Gude neicht my pretty ones!” And he passed 
into the guard chamber, while they hurried to the door 
opening intothe garden. They drew the bolts—unlock- 
ed it; they were without. The chill air blew freshly on 
their feverish brows. They re-locked the door, and 
hurried to the water-gate. 

“Is any one without?” asked the queen through 
the keyhole, and bending her car to it, though scarce- 
ly in the hope of receiving any reply. ‘To her great 
joy, however, a manly, well-known voice rejoined, 
but in an undertone, the burden of an old clan 


ballad: 





“ Donglas, Douglas, 
‘Tender and true !” 

In another moment the door was unlocked, and the 
two females stepped, with beating hearts, into the 
skiff which was rocking at the steps by which they 
descended. They sat down in the stern, and George 
Douglas—who hada companion with him—shoved 
the boat off, and they began to row away with strong 
and rapid strokes. Se. 
“ My follower here, who waits on my brother in his 
chamber, changed the keys for me,” said George 
Douglas, in reply to a question put to him; “ and now 
since their work is dene, let them go many a fathom 
down to rest in their own rust !” And as he spoke 
he hurled the keys far from him, and the bunch sank 
into the lake with a loud splash. ; 
“ Is there not another boat at the castle ?” asked 
the Queen. ; 
“They'll be skilful men who can row that boat, with 
as many holes in her as would let life out of a man, 
while she lets in water, like a sieve of the Danaiades!” 
returned George laughing. “ It was my last work to 
stove her in. But halloa!” he continued, “we're dis- 
covered, and they point a falconet at us, Pull Dou- 
gal, pull! as if thy life lay in those arms. 
~ A hoarse summons came across the lake. 

“Boat, boat ahoy, there. Put back instantly, or 
[ll fire !” 

“ Fire away!” laughed the young Douglas, “ and 
we'll pull away all the merrier. ‘There it goes—flash 
—bang—and a miss. A miss, we know, is as good 
as a mile, Now they seek the boat.” ; 

“ And a pretty de’il’s hubbub there ll be,” inter- 
posed his stolid assistant. “Some o there thrapples 
‘il be raxed I’se warrant; and no, you may tak’ ic easy 
for we're out of reach of their iron pills, and the 
longest arm they have. And one—two—three—and 
run her ashore, and beach her handsomely, And s0, 
God save Queen Mary !” 

As he spoke, the boat st rande I 
had been pushed out from the land—one end being 
lifted level out of the water. George Douglas now 
stepped on the plank, uncovered his head, and held 
out his hand to the Queen, As she took it, and 
stepped forth, a loud and lusty cheer from an assem- 
bled group of armed men—with banners and pen- 
nons afloat—burst forth exultingly in the air; and 
Lor.ls Hamilton, Seton, and Herries uncovered their 

ads to receive her. 
eae my friends ! Thanks to all! Above all, 
thanks to my brave preserver, reorge Douglas!” 

Thus did “Mary Queen of Scots escape from Loek- 
leven Castle. 

We do not 
of Lanside, where 
prisonment, and her 
hands of Elizabeth. 
and here, therefore, ends our story 
Castle. 


Ar a recent concert in Liverpool Adelina Patti sang & waltz 
called ‘* La Diva,” which was redeman Jed, and when it was over 
the Duke of Edinburgh jumped on to the stage, and taking both 
| the cantatrice’s hands in his, shook them heartily in the presence 
i of the whole audiance, which of course screamed with delight, 
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d beside a plank that 








follow her history further—to the battle 
her star waned and fell—to her im- 

execution in England at the 
This will be in due time noted— 
of Lochleven 
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The Summary of the Week. 





There is much disappointa ent in England, that the prisoner 
supposed to be the fiend Nana Suahib,bas not yet been identified, 
the Times special from Calcutta of Sovember 11tb, announcing 
that the Viceroy, Lord Northbrook, has ordered a suspension of 
formal p dings against the supposed Nava ‘abib until a 
more mature consideration can be bad of the ease. ‘ibe dit.cul- 
ties of identification are increasing and opinions are divided. It 
is hoped that the tria) will be hela with open doors. 

Meantime the London Daily News publishes along article on 
the question of his identity written by its late special corres- 
pondent in Bengal, in which the writer says: 

‘*The genera! belief throughout India is that Doondoo funth 
died in Nepaul, and the writer had assurance that this fact was 
definitely known at Khatmandoo (the capital of Nepaul), from 
Sir Jung Bahadoor’s son, a colonel in the Nepaulesearmy. A 
statement in detail was made to him by a native of high caste in 
Cawnpore, who claimed, with a justice confirmed by white men, 
to have good opportunity for kuowing the truth. Tbis person 
stated that the Nana had three brothers, who fled from Cawn- 
pore along with him. One made his way to Jansi where he 
formed a lia’sn with the famous Begum of Jansi, and when she 
‘was speared by an English lancer, he, although he had got clear 
off, turned back, raised up the dying woman, and allowing him- 





Referring to the recent outery for the separation of the colomes, | 
he distinctly declared himself im favor of tbe maintenance of the 

integrity of the empire. Of this policy the annexation of the 

} iji Islands was a proof. ‘The Government was resolved to con- | 
solidate the empire and establish identity of interests an‘! sym-| 
pathy with the colonies. He thanked the French Ambassador 

for the friendly sentiments he expressed when replying to the 

toast to the diplomatic body. Although it would be trifling with 

the truth to assert that the state of the continent showed no 
cause for anxiety, yet the Government believed in the main- 
tenance of peace, for which all the great powers were anxious. 

The Criminal Statistics for Ireland for 1783 have been com- 
piled. It appears that crime has been decreasing for the last 
three years. The number of indictable offences is 774 less than 
last year. It is 32 per cent below the number in an equal 
population in England and Wales, and 16 per cent. below the 
average in Great Britain for five years. The exces in tbe Eng- 
lish average, is in the more serious classof crimes _ Ireland also 
contrasts favorably with Belgium, which is nearly equal in popu- 
lation. Ulster is compared with Scotland, and so far as murders 
and attempts to murder are recorded the balance is against Ire- 
land ; but if culpable homicides or manslaughter and all offences 
agaiust human life be added, the crime of Scotland preponde- 
rates. The tetal is 76 in Ulster agaiust 94 in Scotland in a popu- 
lation of eqnal number. Only two crimes agaiast veracity are 
reported in Ulster against 17 in Scotland, only 29 crimes against 
morals iu Ulster against 103 in Scotland, and only 3,961 offences 
against property in Ulster against 12,959 in Scotland. Police 
offen es, such as riots and assaults, are also less numerous in 
Treland. 

The Prince of Wales has been traveling in France, where he is 
very popular, and he has been enthusiastically received by all 
parties. 

We learn that the chief anthorities of the Roman Catholic 
Chureh have decided to hold a great ‘nternational Catholic Con- 
gress in London, with the object of maintaining the doctrine of 
Papal Infallibility, reasserting the Pope’s right to temporal as 
well as spiritual power, and proclaiming the bounden duty of 
all Christians to return to allegiance to Rome, 

It is said that this determination is the result of direct in- 
structions from the Vatican, and some of the highest dignitaries 
of the Church will attend the Congress, 

Archbishop Manning in a speech at Westminster stated 
that the spiritual influence of the Pope had greatly increased 
since the loss of his temporalities. If arbitration was ever to 
supercede war, the Pope would be the only possible authorized 
arbitrator. 

In France tbere is little worthy of notice, matters remaining 
very quiet. 

The Times correspondent at Paris quotes La Presse, semi- 
official organ, as saying that the forthcoming message of Presi- 





self to be taken prisoner rather than leave her. He was brought 
to Cawnpore and hanged in front of the goal there. Of the re- 
maining three brothers, the following story, says the writer's in- 
formant, was communicated by one of the Nana's chiet re ain- 
ers, who came down to Cawnpore about six years ago. After 
many vicissitudes they had fled into the Nepaul Terai. When 
traversing the swampy forest there a heavy rainfall set in and 
one of the brothers fell ill ot Terai feverand died. His brothers 
stopped to barn him, and the pyre wis built and lighted. ibe 
rain extinguished the flames, and the brothers remained exposed 
to the rain and miasma ull day iu attempting to accomplish the 
cremation. The Nana canght a fever and died in a tew days. 
But before he died he despatched Azimoolah (his dewan) and 
his surviving brother down into the plains, their errand being to 
fan the embers of the insurrection. Azimoolah died soon, but 
the brother lived, was undetected and was known to have been 
among the Brabmins of Bensres very lately. if there be any 
trath in this story, 1t may be this younger brother of the Nana 
whom Scindia apprehended.” 

We learn that although the Fifth of November, more popular- 
ly known as ‘‘ Guy Fawkes’ Day,” was celebrated in some parts 
of England with some spirit, still the observance was far from 
general, the celebration gradually falling into disaetude, 

With the Ninth of November, better known as **Lord Mayor's 
Day,” the case however was entirely different, it having been 
celebrated in London with all its medieval grandeur, and so 
great was the pressure to witness the gorg prc , that 
two persons were killed and several were severely injured, 

The day haviag been also the anniversary of the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, was further celebrated on that account by the 
firing of salutes and the ringing of bells, and at night the city 
was brilliantly illuminated 

The festivities of Lord Mayor's Day concluded with a grand 
banquet at Guildhall. Among the distinguished persons present 
were Mr. D'tsraeli, Lord Cairns, the Earl of Derby, the Marquis 
of Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Messrs. Hardy, Hunt, and 
Cross, the Earl of Malmesbury, Lord Jchn Manners and Mr. 
Goschen. The Lord Mayor gave the usual toust to her Mojes- 
ty’s Ministers. 

Mr. D'Israeli responded Il» referred to the tranquility Eag- 
land had enjoyed for the last six years. The reasons were not 
far to seck. The people were now contented. The working 
classes of Great Britain inherited rights and privileges not yet 
possessed by the nobility of o'ber lands, ihey bad no fear of 
arbitrary Ministers nor domiviliary visits. They possessed 





dent MeMabon will demonstrate to the Assembly the necessity 
of organizing the Septannate, and then of dissolving, and will 
announce that the Government, disapproving the tardiness of 
the Committee of Thirty, will submit a constitutional scheme 
of its own. 

The marriage of the Prince Imperial to a daughter of the 
Russian Grand Duchess Marie is mentioned in Bonapartist cir- 
cles as a probable event. 

From Germany we learn, that the government are actively at 
work strengthening the forces, and that the Minister of Finance 
announced in the R:ichstad, at Berlin, on November 9th, that al- 
thongh the government was certain of a large surplus, loans 


navy and the telegraphs. 


and German armies, says: 


‘*France will not enter on another war with the organization 
of the Empire avy more than with the discipline of Algeria. 
Through all the strifes of party and the intrigues of pretending 
dynasties, the reform of the French military system has proceed- 
ed without intermission, and we may take it for grauted that 
Marshu! MacMahon and his colleagues have directed their at 


wade the ruin more complete, But one thing is beyond a doubt. 
Whether the new French army be better than the old one or not, 
it will be 1wmensely larger, understanding by ‘army’ the whole 


ofa campaign. In fact, if the plans of the French government 
be carried out, and the finances of the country will bear the 
strain, no Jong time will elapse before France has a national 
force comparable with that which Germany possessed in 1870, 
Indeed, in the present temper of the people, it would be possible 
to enrol all the men in the country, young and middle-aged, for 
some sort of service. IfGermany is to keep the superiority it 
possessed in the late war,a coresponding extension of the national 
defence must be made, the time, methods and purposes being left 
to the Imperial Government, A law by which the Landsturm can 
be brought into service at the first note of danger, and relieve 
all the younger levies from all home duties, besides farnishing 
contingents from its own more effective elements, may be a ne- 
cessary measure. But it is an ominous sign that this 1s the first 
time in the present century, that preparations have been ma ie 
for organizing the Landsturm in time of peace. The German 
military authorities appear to fear that the new military organi- 
zation of France will place a larger ferce at the disposal of 
Marshal MacMahon than Germany can summon for defence. 
The Emperor has, therefore, laid before the Federal Council a 





the right to combine for the protection of the interests of labor, | bill by which he is empowered to org..nize and summon the 


Justice was pure, and no respecter of individual classes. 
thongh the service of the sovereign was open to all, no one was 
liable to be dragged unwillingly from bis home employments. It! 
was not wonderful that a nation possessed of such privileges 
wished to preserve them. Under such circumstances was it to 
be wondered at that the working classes were conservative ? Mr. | 


Al- | Landstarm—that is, all able-bodied men within the Empire —to 


place them under military law, and even to include them in the 
Landwehr. Should this astounding proposal be accepted, the 
whole nation will be ut the disposal ot the Commander-in-( hief 
for war, and he will be able to fill up the gaps in the Landwehr 
by calling out the younger ranks of the Landsturm. For in- 


D'Israeli looked back to the last session of Parliament with satis. | Stance, Bupposing the Army and Landwehr insutticient be can 
faction, but avoided making any political forecast. As far as the Cll all men aged thirty-three and thirty-four from the Land- 
» resent was concerned, the eountry had seldom been more pros- | Sturm, placing them in the regularly organised ranks of the 
perons. He had good amthenty forstating there would be a con- | Landwehr. That is, as some 600,000 men in Germany attain 
tiderable revival of trade, and vreat promise of an increase of | those years in any given year, he cun add, say, 500,000 effective 
commercial transactions, and thatthe public revenues would (8"d well-drilled privates to his reserve by a mere decree. The 
realize all the Government anticipated. He praised Lord North. | °@4rea for them will be all ready.” 


brook, Viceroy of |ndia, and the Marquis of Salisbury, the Judian | 


With all Europe arming, and with the studied efforts of Ger- 


immediate quarrel with France, it will be wonderfal if Bismarck 
and the priests, andthe gun manufacturers do not succeed in 
getting up another war which will set the world in a blaze. 

From ‘pain we have the usual contradictions and misrepre- 
sentations —one day the Carlists marching on Madrid and the next 
day the Pretender and all his generals fleeing into France, these 
reports being again replaced by accounts of the most frightful 
battles between the contending factions, both sides running 
away, and nobody killed nor wounded. Altogether Spanish af- 
fairs ace in a strange middle and likely remain so Nine mem- 
bers of the House of Bourbon are now, it is said, fighting by the 
side of Don Carlos—namely, his brother, Don Alfonso; Don 
Enrique, Don Francisco, and Don Alberto, the three sons of the 
Infante Don Enrique; Colonel Gurowsky Bourbon, brother of 
the ex-King of Naples; and the Duke of Parma and the Count 
de Bardi, brothers of the Duchess of Madrid. Not a single 
Bourbon, on the other band, is with Queen Isabella and her son 
—not even her husband, Don Francisco. 
the great painting of St. Anthony by Murillo has been stclen 
from the cathedral in Seville, for the recovery of which the 
municipal authorities of that city have offered a reward of ten 
thousand dollars, 

The Paris L Univers of November 6th, says it is reported that 
Italy is about to issue a memorandum to the European powers 
calling attention to the dangers to Italy from the intrigues of 
the Vatican, declaring that the Government can no longer toler- 
ate a per t piracy in its own capital, and urging the 
powers to discontinue the custom of maintaining ambassadors 
at the Holy See. 

Advices from the Gold Coast received in London on Novem- 
ber 7th state that a great gathering of native chiefs was held at 
Cape Coast Castle on the 28th of October for the purpose of 
clearly expressing their views on slavery aud on other questions. 
King Koffee of Ashantee. unable to recover ascendency over 
the neighboring tribes, bas settled down quietly and wishes 
trade relations resumed. ‘The Houssas stationed on the river 
Prah are pillaging the traders. 

in United States affairs there is not a ripple. Compla‘nts from 
all parts of the country of hard times continue to increase, and 
there 1s no doubt that we shall have a trying winter to face. For- 
tunately so far, the weather is magnificent for the season of the 
year, and the necessaries of lite are cheap 

In New York City, the retirement of Charlotte Cushman from 
the stage, was attended with some excitement. This favorite ac- 
tress made her farewell as Lady Macbeth, on Nov. 7th, at Booth’s 
Theatre, before an overflowing audience. The ceremonies both 
at the Theatre and at the Fifth Avenue Hotel (where she was 
escorted after the performances by torchlight by the members 
of the leading clubs of this city) were attended with many pleas- 


jBR neidents. 


| Secretary, for their sugacity in dealing with the famine in India. | many to irritate and annoy the Frenc h people wo as to get up an 
A L B I 0 N * 








‘Tue legal ruling in England is that to secure a copyright in 
that country an American author must either first publish his 
work in the United Kindom, or publish it upon the same day 
here and there. He must, too, be somewhere on British soil on 
the day of publication—Canada soil will answer the parpose. In 
the United States no foreigner can obtain a copyright unless he is 
a citizen ora resident; and residence is held to mean staying with 
** an intention of permament abode.”’ 








Tae Inventor or Vuissonvinc Viiws.—Henry Langdon 
Childe, who was known to a previous generation as the father of 


would be asked for, to meet the increased expenditures for the | this invention, died a few days since in London, aged 93 years. 


He belonged to a family of painters, the eldest brother having 


A London cotemporary in reviewing the strength of the French Seem guoetent of the Soetey of Sait Bafeten, ond bis oiies 


brother, James Waring Childe, having been in his day a dis- 
tinguished portrait painter. 





Discovery oF a VatvaBLe Oxip Worx.—After many years’ 
search, Signor Guidi, of Fl , has ded in discovering 
a magnificent and complete copy ef the learned old work written 





b . . oa é z : 
tention to those defects, which hastened the catastrophe and pene, ane eutieed * Mmnatete wnbeuntin, contenant is 


Theorie et la Pratique de la Composition, de la Voix, du Chant, 
et de tous les Instruments harmoniques.” (Paris, Ballard 1666.) 
[t is divided into seven booke, and consists of 1,506 pages, in 


national force which can be brought under arms for the purp se folio, exclusive ot the numerous prefaces, dedications, etc. 


Lichtal thus speaks of it in his Dictionary. ‘* A most rare work, 
which may in a certain , be idered as the magazi 
of all musical knowledge existing at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, particularly in France; thus it 1s useful to 
the writer on music desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
history of the art and of its theory at that period.” 








Tuomas Mrurr, the English author, who wrote ‘‘ Gideon 
Giles,” ‘* Royston Gower,” *‘ Godfrey Malvern,’ and other tales, 
besides a long catalogue of delightfal country books and s»me 
volumes of remarkably sweet and pure poetry, died on October 
25th, at bis residence, in London, in the sixty-seventh year of his 
age. Miller's first work was a volume of poems, ‘‘ Songs ot the 
Sea Nymphs,” published while he was yet a basketmaker’s ap- 
prentice. His tirst prose book was the ‘ Day in the Woods,” 
which was received as a work of original genius, being favorably 
reviewed by the London press g lly. Heb from that 
time a frequent guest at the Countess of Blessington’s and an 

intimate friend of Moore, Rogers, Campbell, and Miss Landon. 

*The Beauties of the Country,” ‘- Pictures of Country Life,” and 
* Rural Ssetches,” are among the best of bis pastoral works; 
but perbaps his highest efforts are to be found in |; poems and 

in his earlier novels —‘'Gideon Giles,” ‘*Godfrey Malvern,” and 
‘Royston Gower” baving been the most widely popular. As an 
instauce of a man raising himself from avery humble sphere, to 

become both a literary and a personal favorite in the most re. 

fined and discriminating circles, Mr. Miller is certainly without 

a modern parallel; for in addition to the poets whose names we 

have mentioned above, he was intimate with and admired by 

Thackery, Disraeli, Leigh Hunt, Jerrold, and many of tne tiaest 

minds of histime. His most enduring fame will probably be 

that earned by his poetry, which excelled in sweetners aud cim- 

plicity, ‘The Old Fountain” and ‘lhe Hvening Hymn,” having 

won the admiration of the most critical judges, 
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A Tuacxeray sketch-book, with the title ‘‘ Thackerayna,” is! 
It comprises ‘notes avd anecdotes, | 
illustrated by about 600 sketches by \V m. Makepeace Thackeray, , 


annonnced in London. 


European Miscellanies. | 


On Sunday, October 25th the first English church erected 


depicting bhumorons incidents in his school-life, avd favorite Within the walls of the city of Rome wes opened for public wor- 


scenes and characters in the books of his every-day reading.”’ 





ship. ‘The building stauds in the Piazza St. Sylvestro, and is 
dedicated to the Hoty Trinity. The first sermon was preached 


Aw almost unknown section of Newfoundland has been explor-| by the Rev. Mr. Nursey to a congregation which numbered | 


ed by Alexander Murray, the l'rovincial geologist, who declares 
that the tract is covered with magnificent forests of pine, birch) 
and spruce, and zapabie of supporting 100,000 settlers Pine) Isabella It. has been entered as a cadet at the English Military | 
and shooting | College at Sandbust. This measure was suggested to the| 


trees were met with fourteen feet in circumference, 
up straight to the height of seventy feet. 





A collection of Cypriote pottery, in many respects similar to 


the Cesnola collection, is now in the hands of Herr Rosenthal a 
Jaffa, Syria. 
tombs recently opened in Cyprus. 


dishes and similar utensils. The pottery is made of a red ware 
very hard, and well preserve d. 


while some represent gladiatorial combats. A quantity of paint 


ed pottery and a arge number of glass bottles were found. Many 
specimens in this collection have no counterpart in the Cesuola 


collection. 





Martamrony at Beruin.— Advertisements similar to the f llow- 


ing from the Vossiscie Zeitung, are very much the rule in th 
popular Berlin newspapers: 


The two elegant young ladies who passed in their own car- 
riage at eight o'clock ou Sunday evening, near Charlottenberg, 
a young man in gray, who smiled to them, are begged to en- 


ter into private communication w.th him. Address, &. 
The next is of an equally common type: 


The blonde with the eyegiass, who, after waiting in vain last 
Sunday afternoon in the Cafe Bellevue with her mumma for her 
papa’s arrival, went in the direction of the Leipzigerstrasse, and 
disappeared from my sight ina droschky, at the corner of the 
Wilbe!mstrasse, is, with the most honorable intentions, request- 
ed by the gentleman who sat at the same table to afford him an- 


other opportuuity for a mecting by addressing a line, &c. 


Some advertisers seek to contract purely Platonic unions as 


witness the following: 


A gentleman in comfortable circumstances and of ripe age, 
who believes in the Platonic form of love, and is anxious to real- 


ize this beautiful idea of marriage, desires by some friend! 


means, and through the channel of a prelimimary anonymous 
correspondence, to make the acquaintance of a lady not entirely 
without fortune, of honorable intentions, well educated, possess- 
ed of a lively intellectand a vivacious rather than a serious dis- 
position, to conclude with her a heart union of the purest Pla- 


tonism. Address, &c. 


Auother advertisement, which headed ‘‘ Heart and Intellect, 


is of much the same type: 


An edacated gentleman, of cheerful disposition and in easy 
circumstanes, moving in good society, but no longer )oung 
enough to think of contracting an ordinary marriage, cherishes 
nevertheless a wish to renoance the svtitary lite he is leading, and 
with a lady of heart and 
, and who may feel dis- 


* 


+ 


form a purely Platonic connection 
I tin ina. P a tei t 
posed to enter into some kind of union for life. Address, &. 








Tae Toms or Grorce Freperick Cooke.--One ot the most 
interesting theatrical relics in this city is the tomb of George 
Frederick Cooke, in St. Paul's churchyard, New York City 
Cooke died in 1812, and his remains were buried in a vault be- 


In 1821 
Edmund Kean, who was acting in tis country at the time 


neath St. Paul's Church, where they rested nine years. 


caused the remains of his tamous exemplar and predecessor 1 


the tragic art to be disinterred and iaid in a grave in 4 chureb- 
yard, over which he erected a tomb tnat marks thi: storied spot. 
It was at this time that Dr. Francis took possession of Cook's 
skuil, and Kean secured the bone of his fore-finger—xn act of 


reverential desecration described by the Doctor himself, in bi 
book about Old New York. 


caused the structure erected by his father to be repaired. 
Summer, it was seen to be again ina dilapidated state. 
tomb has once more b en put in order. 


tempest for many years. Mr. Sothern has done a worthy ac 


tion in thus contributing to secure the permanence of this me- 
Tbe lettering on the tomb has been re- | 
ition of the fidelity of a | 


morial to a great actor. 
cut, and it should be noted 





in r 


The objects, some 1,306 in number, were found in| 


‘Ihere are many lamps and a 
large number of images. The remainder of the objects are vases, 


in addition to the terra-cotta 
figures, there are some of stone, the most interesting of which is 
a Pan or Satyr, with long ears, a !'an's pipe,and a mantle. Some 
of the lamps bear inscriptions in barbarous Greek characters, 


in 1846 the tomb of Cooke hid fall- 
en into decay, and Cuarles Kean, who bad come hither - 
Time 
and the storms have dealt with it severely since then, and last 
Mr. 
Southern observed t is, and at bis direction and expense, the 
The stones are now 
firmly cemented, and the whole structure is bound together in 
the interior with iron anchors; so that now the tomb is more 
substantial than it ever was, and is likely to resist decay and 


|about 180 


Tue young Prince of the Asturias, Don Alfonso, the son of 


| Prince's mother by Senor Canovas del Castillo, a well-known | 


| Spanish states man. 


Four ladies of position in London have become house de- 
corative artists. They undertake the whole turnishing, up- 
holatering, furniture, and all that tends to embellish the in- 
terior of a dwelling. They are said to be remarkubly clever and 
very successful. ‘i bhey have served a regular apprenticeship, and 
acquired a thorough knowledge of the business. 

Last year 743 soldiers were sentenced for desertion from the 
British army, Some of the reasons given for desertion by the 
men are curious. Fifty-eeven were annoyed by comrades or 
barshly treated by non-csmmisoned officers and others; 44 
married without leave, or bad * love aftairs;’ 87 were led 
astray by drink; 229 deserted from dislike to the army; &1 were 
persuaded by comrades of bad campany; 64 alleged refusal of 
leave as the cause; .9 deserted to better themselves; 30 went on 
sprees and did not return; 43 were tired of the army; 18 deserted 
on account of whims and folly; and 32 gave no cause. 


AS TEMARKABLE case was on October 23rd brought before the 
Enfield Magistrates in England. A German named Halfmann 
was charged with begging, but the surrounding circumstances 
proved that the defendant was no ordinary vagrant. Papers 
found upon him showed that he was searching for an inheri- 
tance of forty-five million francs.) With this object in view he 
had traveled over balf the Continent, had corresponded with the 
Belgian and Dutch Governments, and had addressed a long 
statement to Queen Victoria, who, through Sir Thomus Bid- 
dulph, expressed her regret that she could not personally inter- 
fere, and advised the man to consult some respectable solicitor. 
‘rhe mayistrates each gave the poor fellow half a sovereign and 
dismissed the charge of vagrancy. A gentleman who represent- 
ed the Charity Organization Society undertook to bring the mat- 
ter before the Dutch Ambassador und the German Legal Aid As- 
sociation. = 


t 


e 


[EATH OF A WELL-KNOWN Dwarr Pantomimst.—On October 

19th, Mr. Carter held an inquest at the Victoria tavern, Water- 
loo road, london, oa the body of Frederick Clacy, aged 30, 
better-known in tLe theatrical world as the ‘ dwarf policeman.” 
fhe evidence given showed thut the deceased had for many 
years been on the boards of some of the minor metropolitan 
theatres, and at each r. curring ( hristmastide was engaged at the 
Victoriaas ** Policeman X.” where bis appearance in a coat of 
‘blue created much merriment, owing to bis very limited stature, 
which was only 394 inches. For the past week he had been ex- 
hibiting bimself as a dwarf, iu the company of Miss Swan, the 
**Fat Lady,” in South London. Whulst being exhibited on the 
7th October, he suddenly fell back insensible, aad was carried 
home and placed in bed, and appeared to rally a little during the 
evening. Ali night he walked about the house, and at eight 
o'clock on Tharsday morning was found on the floor of bis bed- 
room, lying face downwards, dead and cold. Dr. Hadwin stated 
that he had no doubt death was the result of an apopletic fit, 
and the Corover having summed up the case the jury, a verdict 
was returned accordingly. Some of the jury expressed their 
surprise that deceased had not died long ago, having regard to 
the way in which he was always being knocked about. 


Narcotisine Horsrs.—We learn from the Gazette \' edicale de- 
Bordeaux that an eminent veterinary surgeon has informed the 
Medical and Surgical Society of that city, that the coachmen of 
certain families hud been for some time in the habit of adminis- 
tering chloral to the horses iu their charge, s0 as to make them 
easier to ride or drive. {it appears that the drug acted like a 
charm. for horses which had previonsly been so spirited as to 
give much troble to their drivers, became as quiet as lambs after 
a few days of this hyposthenic treatment. This great change 
naturally attracted the attention of the owners of the animals, 
and they sent for the veterinary surgeon to ascertain the cause 
of this sudden gentleness, That functionary noticed a certain 
tendency to sleep in the animals; but scarcely knew to what to 
refer this unusual condition, when in one of his visits he chanced 
to find a bottle half fall of chloral. Here then, was the c) pus 
del ct, and when the veterinary surgeon questioned the delin- 
quent coachman as to the use he made of the drug, the latter. 
after much hesitation, owned th t, following the advice of a 
brother whip, he gave his horses a dose of chloral every morn- 
|ing to make them go quietly, and further, that many of the fra- 
ternity in Bordaaux followed the same plan. 


Tue Grave or St. Parrick.—Mr. Berry Ffennell, writing in 


y 
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good man, that Mr. T. E. Mills, of Wallack’s Theatre—by whom | Land and Water, says: ‘* One matter which I think will impress 


the subject was brought to Mr. Sothern’s notice— bas personally 
attended to the repairs, and acted as the Old Mortality of the 


proceeding. The inscriptions on Cook’s tomb are as follows: 


(8outh Side.) 
ERECTED TO THE MEMOBY 
GEO, FREDE. COOKE 

by 
EDMUSD KEAN 
of the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
1821 


Three kingdoms claims his birth, 
Both hemispheres pronounce his worth. 


[North Side.] 
REPAIRED BY CH\RLES KFAN, 
1846. 


(East Side. ] 
REPAIBUD 
by 
E. A. SOUTHERN, 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
1874. 





Tze Prince of Wales has given 2,00.) francs to Miss Baker, the 
daughter of the English jockey, who last year «ag set upon in 
the Champs Elysees by some jealous rivals, and so badly beaten 


that be died four months afterward. 


| most strangers with a feeling of disappointed suprise, is a visit 
|to the Cathedral City of Downpatrick. it is neither the city it- 
self nor the fine substantial cathedral on tbe bill that evoke this 


feeling. T. ey are well enough, trim, thriving, comfortable look- 
ing on the whole, and need not fear comparison with other cathe- 
drals or cathedral cities of ireland. But something more than 
disapointment, something like indignant surprise, takes posses- 
sion of one on being led up to what is said to be held sacred 
as the grave of St. Patrick, and which as such is visited, Iam 
told, by multitudes of American stranger. every year. It hes in 
the highest and most central position in the otherwise decently 
kept chorchyard surrounding | 'ownpatrick Cathedral, and is the 
one spot of earth in the whole piace that appears given up to 
complete neglect and desecration. Around are graves and grave- 
stones, ancient and modern, all well-ordered and neatly kept, 
some showing the recent touch of hands directed by loving 
care, while the one which strangers have expected to fivd most 
honored and revered is the only dishonored grave among them 
all. The unsightly-looking hole, unmerked by cross or slab, 
half filled with loose rubble of broken bricks, stones, and earth, 
is a disgrace tothe people of Down, who, be they Protestants or 
Papists, in that they claim to be chiistians, have an equal right 
to bonor the resting-place of this faithful, fearless preacher of 
Christianity, who was the first to briag the Gospel of Truth into 
Irelaod, the first to introduce the dawn of Civilization among her 
then wholly barbarous princes urd people, and whose feet first 
touched the Irish soil upon the shores of the: ounty | own. 
+hall feel prond indeed if these observations will lead any one 
belonging to the neighborhood, or the county, to take some in- 
terest in this matter.” 





The London School of Medicine for Women was opened on 
Ostober 12th. No opening address was given. The staff of the 
school is composed mostly of gentlemen who are lecturers in 
other medical echools, and the list comprises names of well- 
known reputation from among the medical and other scientific 
professions. ‘Lhe school is now in full working order, 


Tue royal families of Europe furnish some remarkable excep 
tions to the prevailing belief in physical degeneration through 
intermarriage, Emperor Wilbelm is perhaps physically the 
finest man that reigned since Charlemagne. His nephew, the 
Red Prince. is a formidable hussar. The Prince ot Wales and 
the King of Italy are both excellent horsemen. ‘The Emperor of 
Russia is remarkable for ti. gigantic statue and great physical 
endurance. The Bourbons show more signs of decay, but one of 
them, the Luc d'Aumale, is the very type of the cultivated but 
over-stern general. Won Carlos is six feet one in height, and 


three of his brothers have earned military distinction in various 
capacities, 


A Monster pike was caught{the other day witha night net 
in Ripley Lake, near Bagshot Park, in England, which belongs 
to the royal domain. The fish weighed 35 pounds, and meas- 
ured 3 feet 104 inches in length, The eye was exceedingly 
beautiful, the head shone like smoked mother-of-pearl; every 
ecale was perfect, and fius as 1¢ed asa perch ; four black bara 
extended some distance from the tail upward, giving the fish a 
zebra-like appearance, The fish is supposed to be about 15 
years out. its roe weighed 3) pounds and contained 43,000 
eggs. 

At the Quarter Sessions for the county of Middlesex, England, 
the other day, in the case of a person summoned to serve on the 
Grand Jury, a novel excuse was set up. The summoning officer 


raid that he bad received a letter from the person in question 
expressing his regret at being unable to serve, bat giving as bis 
reason the very substantial excuse that at the preseat time he 
was a prisoner in Holioway jail. 


Tue following mysterious verse is from a bymn for children 
used in a Ritualistic church in Englaud : 


I am a little Catholic, 
I love my church and schcel, 
I love my dear old English church, 
I love ber faith and rule ; 
I'm not a little Protestant 
As some would have me say ; 
I'm not a little Romanist, 
So call me what you may, 


Tue Germay Ocean, or North Sea, like the English Channel, 
was once an inland plain, submerged its forests, and super- 
seded its river courses. The buried trees of its sunk forests 
are still standing, rooted in their own vegetable soil, although 
beneath the waves. Cromer Forest, which dips into the waters 
from the coast of Norfolk, is the most famous of the submerged 
forests of the German Ocean. This ancient woodland has been 
traced at low tide for more than forty miles, At certain seasons, 
and especially after great storms, the stumps of oax, alder, yew, 
and Scotch fir are seen standing upright in the water. The con- 
dition of the wood and of the fir cones (some of the latter ob- 
viously bitteu by animals) tells us that the sinking of the land 
occurred at no distant period in the physical bistoiy of our 
country. ‘The remains of land animals, too, as well as of the 
foreets they inhabited, are discovered in the bed of the German 
Ocean. Inbis * Physical Geographs of Norfolk,” Mr. Wood- 
«ard telis us than in less than fifteen years the fishermen of the 
village of Happisburgh:- dredged up fron their oyster beds as 
many as two thousand teeth of mammoths. Bones and tusks 
of mammoths have also been fished up from these watery depths 
it takes us back to the time when the European mainland, in- 
stead of terminating, as it does to-day, with the coast of Norway 
and [’rance, stretched far Westwerd in one unbroken 
arae, beyond the present coast of Ireland. ‘These were 
the flourishing duys of the forests of oak, chestnut alder and 
yew, which are now submerged in the German Ocean and the 
English Channel. -—Leisure Hour. 








Curss 1n Enouanp.—Chess is a good old Persian word, which 
probably no search amongst venerable Persian mauuscripts 
would enable us to trace to its origia. Whoinvented the game? 


For what old Shah in search of new pleasures it was elaborated 
from the inner consciousness of some intellectual greybeard of 
the land of bulbuls and roses ; what courteous Fadladeen was 
commanded, under pain of sack and bowstring, tv learn enough 
of tne art to be cleverly beaten by his august antagonist ; it 
would be impossible to say. ‘There are indeed. buried twenty 
fathoms deep under the dnsty tomes of our national libraries, 
men who ‘a: write at a moment's notice on any possible sub- 
ject, and who could probabiy give us an account of the origin of 
chess with as little difficulty ae they could tell us who built 
Rome or Babylon. We have heard of the story ofa man who 
met ihe late Dr. Whewell at an evening party at Cambridge, 
and, who haviog been assured that the great master knew every 
thing about everything, requested him to throw som light on 
the invention of this noble art; whereupon the Doctor launched 
him-elf uponan essay, which was not completed at the end of 
au bour, and which conclusively proved that chess was invented 
somewhere and by some ove. Although our informant was not 
explicit in the particulars of his narration, we ave content to be- 
lieve that, however strange and romantic the bistory iu question 
may have been, ‘* the memory cf man runneth not to the con- 
trary,” and that the art of cbeckmating and stalemating is one 
of the oldest in the world. At any rate, we are so far believers 
in imperious mystery of philology that we attach great weight 
to the words “chess” and ‘ checkmate ” are indubitably Per- 
sian ; and as a consequence we set down tbe story of the game 
as being invented for some half-witted French king as a fable. 
We are further disposed to think that the art or science of 
chess, having passed over into Europe in the train of the Aryan 
civilization, isa pecutuw of the Indo-Teutonic mind, and tbat 
the younger Latin races are but trespasse & 0. the ground 
which the Germanic races have made especially their own. It 
is an axiom whih English chess-players that, on level terms, the 
average Fnglishman can beat the average German whilst the 
ave age German can annibilate the best Frenchman in existence, 
The thing bas been proved to demonstration over and over 
again, and if any ardent neo-Latin be inclined to dispute the 
boast he will find the ‘ity of London Club more than ready to 
take up his gage of battle. Thanks. indeed, mainly to the ef- 
forts made by this praiseworthy association, the study of chess 
has recent y been stimulated and popularised amongst us to 
an extent never previously snapected ; whilst the monthly 
magazine conducted by a commitiee of the club ranks at least 
as high rs any other periodical devoted to the cultivation of the 








game,—London Globe, 
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[For tue Axsion.)} 
Life’s Pilgrimage. 


By Ebwaup \. Youne. 





Upon the cool balm-iaden breeze 
That gently shakes 
The autumnal foliage of trees, 
And whistling makes 
Tl’ umbrageous woodlands wring 
Melodiously, 
Arise Zolian voice--take wing — 
Aud, chanting - fly 
Bearing along thy airy course away 
The burden of a way-worn Pilgrim's lay 


"Till, as the morning star 
Fades in the distance far 
Dimmed by the glare of day, 
So, thy reverberant sound 
Husbed in the vast profound, 
Dissolving dies away. 
O, heart, sad weary heart, 
By grief oppressed, 
When shall thou ccase to smart 
Ab, when find rest? 
When, oh, ye restless sighs, 
That from wy bosom rise. 


With wayward fantasies, take flight, 
Wandering in quest of peace ; 
When shall your sorrowing cease ? 


O, Soul! Prometheus like, fast bound 
And vulture torn, 
Say, when the vital flame 


And echo thou thy sylvan haunts among 
i tones responsive, th’ sad strain prolor g 


And through the darkuess drear of night, 





much better.” , 

You touched your horse with the whip, and, in a mo- 
ment more, you and your brother were out of my old 
nurse’s hearing, She wrote and told me, what I here 
tell you, by a recent mail. I have been thinking of those 
last words of yours in my leisure hours, more seriously 
than you would euppose. The end of it is, that I take up 
my penon behalf of my husband and myself, to tell you 
the story of our marriage, and the reason for our emi- 
gration to the United States of America. 

It matters little or nothing, to him or to me, whether 
our friends in England think us both mad or not. Their 
opinions, Lostile or favorable, are of no sort of impor- 
tance to us. But you are an exception tothe rule. In 
bygone days at school we were fast and firm fr.ends;and 
—what weighs with me even more than this—you were 
heartily loved and admired by my dear mother. She 
spoke of you tenderly on her death-bed. Events have 
separated us of late years. But | cannot forget the old 
times; and I cannot feel indifferent to your opinion of me 
and of my husband—though an ocean does separate us, 
and though we are never likely to look on one another 
again. It is very foolish of me, I dare say, to take seri- 
ously to heart, what you said in one of your thoughtless 
moments. Ican only pleed in excuse that I have gone 
through a great deal of suffering, and that [ was always 
(as you may remember) a person of sensitive tempera- 
ment, easily excited and easily depressed. 

Enough of this! Do me the last favor I shall ever ask 


The next day the stranger paid his promised visit 
of inquiry. His card, which he sent up stairs, 
informed us that his name was Roland Cameron. 
My father—who is not easily pleased—took a liking 
to him at once. His visit was prolonged, at our re- 
quest. He said just enough about himself to satisfy 
us that we were receiving a person who was at least 
of equal rank with ourselves. Born in England, of a 
Scotch family, he had lost both his parents. Not long 
since, he had inherited a fortune from one of his un- 
cles, It struck us a little strange that he spoke of 
this fortune with a marked change to melancholy in 
his voice and his manner. The subject was, for some 
inconceivable reason, evidently distasteful to him. 
Rich as he was, he acknowledged that he led a simple 
and solitary life. He had little taste for society, and 
no sympathies in common with the average young 
men of his age. But he had his own harmless pleas- 
ures and occupations; and past sorrow and suffering 
had taught him not to expect too much from life. All 
this was said modestly, with a winning charm of look 
and voice which indescribably attracted me. His 
personal appearance aided the favorable impression 
which his manner and his conversation produced. He 
was of the middle height,lightly and firmly built; his 
complexion pale; his hands and feet smail and finely 
shaped; his brown hair curling naturally; his eyes 
large and dark, with an occasional indecision in their 
expression which was tar from being an objection to 
them, to my taste. It seemed to harmonize with an 


ot you. Read what follows—and judge for yourself oceasional indecision in his talk; proceeding, as I was 
whether my husband and I are quite so mad, as you were | inclined to think, from some passing confusion in his 
disposed to think us, when Nancy Connell heard you|thoughts which it always cost him a little effort to 
talking to your brother in Hyde Park. discipline and overcome. Does it surprise you to find 
how closely I observe 1 a man who was only a chance 
acquaintance, at my first interview with him? Or do 
It isnow more than a year since I went to Eastbourne, | Your suspicions enlighten you, and do you say to your- 
on the coast ef Sussex, with my father and my brother| self, She has fallen in love with Mr. Roland Cameron at 
James. first sight? I may plead in my own defense ‘that I 
My brother had then, as we hoped, recovered from | WS not quite romantic enough to go to that length, 
the effects of a fall in the hunting field. Ile complained, But I own that I waited for his next visit with an 
however, at times of pain in his head; and the doctors|impatience which was new to me in my experience of 
advised us to try the sea air, We removed to Kast-|™y sober self. And, worse still, when the day came, 
bourne without « suspicion of the serious nature of the|! changed my dress three times, before my newly-de- 
injury that he had received. For a few days, ali went|Veloped vanity was satisfied with the picture which 


Wrapt in this mortal frame 
Smoalders and dies, 
Leaving but—as it must —- 
Ashes and dust ; 
Is there a pure, heaven born 
levifying fire, Il, 
(Unquenchable, in hallowed fane) 
Which can the once spent life again 
Envkindle, and inspire 
‘the spirit voice to rise, 
Out of sepulchral darkness from the ground, 
And, with the anthem of the spheres, resound 
Throughout the skies ? ; 
Ob, Hope, thou mist-veiled symbol, set on bigb, 
Arching, mid fleeting clouds, the vaulted sky; 
So bright and fair ; 
Blending each gorgeous hue 
Translucent with the blue 


Expanse of air ; 
Caust thou dispel the gloom 
Sbrouding the dread, dark tomb, 
And to our opening eyes 
The glory of the upper s' ies, 
In full effalgence of a brighter day, 
Clondless display ? 


O, Faith, in rasset vesture clad ; 

Of aspect, grave, benign aud sad, 
Devout of mien, musing, intent, 

With eye serenely heavenward bent, 

To all the world’s allureaients blind ; 
Dwelling, recluse from huwan kind, 

In some se juester’d shade, remote 
Where ev'ry thought thou may'-t devote 
To Heaven alone ; oft, fervently, 
Breathing out prayer, on bended knee ; 
Unfaltering, zealous, humble, true, 
Teach us thy pathway to pursue, 

Blest Pilgrim, onward to the goal 

Long sought by many a weary soul, 
Stretch forth thy band and lead the way, 
With footsteps sure that never stray; 
Lead on, till all life’s perils safely past, 





{From All The Year Rownd.| 
FATAL FORTUNE, 
A STORY IN TWO PARTS. 





BY WILKIE COLLINS, 
























PART THE FIRST. 


at the riders as they went by. 


her: 

ing and her husband have gone to merica ?” 
swered, “ Quite true!” 

next, 


laugh. 


seemed to be quite astonisheu by it. 


ed, “Why should they do that?” 


The rest serene of heaven be gained at Jast, 


One fine morning, more than three months since, you 
were riding with your brother, Miss Anstell, in Hyde 
Park, It was a hot day and you had allowed your 
horses to fall into a walking pace. As you passed the 
railing on the right hand side, near the eastern extrem- 
ity of the lake in the park, neither you nor your brother 
noticed a solitary woman, loitering on the footpath to look 


The solitary woman was my old nurse, Nancy Con- 
nell. And these were the words she heard exchanged 
between you and your brother, as you slowly passed 
Your brother said, “ Is it really true that Mary Brad- 
You laughed, (as if the question amused you,) and an- 
“ How long will they be away?” your brother asked 
“ As long as they live,” you answered, with another 
By this time you had passed beyond Nancy Connell’s 
hearing. She owns to having followed your horses a few 


steps, to hear what was said next, Sbe looked particu-| assuming person I never met with He not only ex- 
larly at your brother, He took your reply seriously; he cited my warmest gratitude; he interested me at my 


well. We liked the place; the air agreed with us; and 
we determined to prolong our residence for some weeks 
to come. 

On our sixth day at the sea-side—a memorable day to 
me, for reasons which you have still to hear—my bro- 
ther complained again of the old pain in his head. He 
and I went out together, to try what exercise would do 
towards relieving him. We walked through the town 
to the fort at one end of it, and then followed a footpath 
running by the side of the sea, over a dreary waste of 
shingle, bounded at its inland extremity by the road to 
Hastings, and by the marshy country beyond. 

We had left the fort at some little distance behind us. 
I was walking in front; and James was following me. He 
was talking as quietly us usual—when he suddenly 
stopped in the middle of a sentence. I turned round in 
surprise, and discovered my brother prostrate on the 
path, in convulsions terrible to see. 

It was the first epileptic fit | had ever witnessed. My 
presence of mind entirely deserted me. I could only 
wring my hands in horror, and seream for help. No 
one appeared either fiom the direction of the fort, or of 
the high road. I was too far off, I suppose, to make my- 
self heard. Looking ahead of me, along the path, I dis- 
covered to my infinite relief, the figure of a man running 
towards me. As he came nearer, [ saw that he was, un- 
mistakably, a gentleman—young, and eager to be of ser- 
vice to me. . 

‘Pray compose yourself!” he said, after a look at my 
brother. ‘ It is very dreadful to see; but it is not dan- 
gerous. We must wait until the convulsions are over, 
and then I can help you.” 

Ile seemed to know so much about it that I thought 
he migitt be a medical man. I put the question to 
him plainly. 

Ile colored and looked a little confused. 

“Tam not a doctor,’ he said. “I happened to have 
seen persons afflicted with epilepsy; and I have heard 
medical men say that it is useless to interfere until the 
fit is over. See !” he added, “ your brother is quieter 
already. Ue will soon feel a sense of relief which will 
‘more than compensate him for what he has suffered. 
[will help him to get to the fort—and, once there, 
we can send for a carriage to take him home.” 

In tive minutes more we were on our way to the 
fort—the stranger supporting my brother as atten- 
tively and tenderly as if he had been an old friend. 
When the carriage had been obtained he insisted on 
accompanying us to our own door, on the chance that 
|his services might still be of some use. He left us, 
asking permission to call and inquire after James’ 


| 
jhealth the next day. A more modest, gentle, and un- 





fust meeting with him, 


“ Leave England, and settle in America!” he exclaim-| I lay some stress on the impression which this 


young man produced on me—why, you will soon find 


“ Who can tell why?” you answered. “Mary Brad-| out. 








the looking-glass presented to me of myself ! 

In a fortnight more my father and my brother be- 
gan to look on the daily companionship of our new 
friend as one of the settled institutions of their lives. 
In a fortnight more Mr. Roland Cameron and I— 
though we neither of us ventured to acknowledge it— 
were as devotely in love with each other as two young 
people could well be. Ah, what a delightful time it 
was, and how cruelly soon our happiness came to an 
end! 

During the brief interval which I have just des- 

cribed, t observed certain peculiarities in Roland 
Cameron’s conduct which perplexed and troubled me, 
when my mind was busy with him in my lonely 
inoments, 
For instance, he was subject to the strangest lapses 
into silence when he and I were talking together. At 
these times his eyes assumed a weary, absent look, 
and his mind seemed to wander away—far from the 
conversation and far from me. He was perfectly 
unaware of his own infirmity; he fell into it uncon- 
sciously, and came out of it unconsciously. If I no- 
ticed that he had not been attending to me, or if I 
asked why he had been silent, he was completely at 
a loss to comprehend what I meant. I puzzled and 
distressed him. What he was thinking of in these 
pauses of silence, it was impossible to guess. Ilis 
face, at other times singularly mobile and expressive, 
became almost a perfect blank. Had he suffered some 
terrible shock, at some past period of his life? and had 
his mind never quite recovered it? I longed to ask 
him the question, and yet [ shrank from doing it. I 
was so sadly afraid of distressing him; or, to put it im 
plainer words, I was so truly and so tenderly fond of 
iim. 

Then, again, though he was ordinarily, I sincerely be- 
lieve, the most gentle and most lovable of men, there 
were occasions wken he would surprise me by violent 
outbreaks of temper, excited by the meresi trifles, A 
dog barking suddenly at his heels, or a boy throwing 
stones in the road, or an importunate shop-keeper, trying 
to make him purchase something that he did not want, 
would throw him into a frenzy of rage which was with- 
out exaggeration, really frightful to see. He always 
apologized for these outbreaks, in terms which showed 
that he was sincerely ashamed of hisown vi lence. But 
he could never sueceed in controlling himself. The 
lapses into passion, like the lapses into silence, took him 
into their own possession, and did with him, for the time 
being, just what they pleased. 

One more example of Roland’s peculiarities, and I 
have done. The strangeness of his conduct, in this case, 
was noticed by my father and my brother as well as by 
me. 

When Roland was with us in the evening, whether he 
came to dinner or to tea, he invariably left us exactly at 
9 o'clock. Try as we might to persuade him to stay 
longer, he always politely but positively refused. Even 
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’ ae, 
I had no influence over him in this matter. When 1 
pressed him to remain—though it cost him an effort—he 








still retired exactly as the clock struck 9.© He gave no| he began. 
reason for this strange proceeding; he only said that it|recollections, was always hard towards me. 


TEE ALBION. 
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a. 
“My mother died when I was an infant in arms,” 
“ My father, from my earliest to my latest 
I have 


was a habit of his, and begged us to indulge him in it,| been told that I was an odd child, with strange ways 


without asking for an explanation. My father and my 
brother (being men) succeeded in controlling their eu- 
riosity. For my part (being a woman) every day that 
passed, only made me more and more eager to penetrate 
the mystery. I privately resolved to choose my time, 
when Roland was in a particularly accessible humor, 
and then to appealto him for the explanation which he 
had hitherto refused, as a specia’ favor to myself. 
In two days more I found my opportunity. 

Some friends of our’s, who had joined us at Eastbourne, 
proposed a picnic party to the famous neighboring cliff 
called Beachey Head We accepted thie invitation. The 
day was lovely, and the gypsy dinner was, as usual, iv- 
finitely preferable (for once in a way) to a formal dinner 
in-doors. Towards evening our little assembly separa- 
ted into parties of twos and threes, toexplore the neigh- 
borhood. Roland and I found ourselves together, as a 
matter of course. We were happy. and we were alone. 
Was it the right or the wrong time to ask the fatal ques- 
tion? I am not able to decide; I only know that I asked 
it. 

III. 


“Mr. Cameron,” I said, ‘ will you make allowances for 
a weak woman ?—and will you tell me something that I 
am dying to know ?” 

He walked straight into the trap-—with that entire ab- 
sence of ready wit or small suspicion (I leave you to 
choose the right phrase) which is so much like men, and 
so little like women. 

“Of course, I will !” he answered. 

“Then tell me,” I asked, “ why you always insist on 
leaving us at 9 o’clock ?” 

He started, and looked at me—so sadly, so reproach- 
fully—that I would have given everything I possessed, 
to recall the rash words that had just passed my lips. 

“ If I consent to tell you,” he replied— after a momen- 
tary struggle with himself—* will you let me puta ques- 
tion to you first ?—and will you promise to answer it?” 

I gave him my promise, and waited eagerly for what 
was coming next. 

“ Miss Brading,” he said, “tell me honestly—do you 
think Iam mad ?” 

It was impossible to laugh at him; he spoke those 
strange words seriously—sternly, I might almost say. 

“No such thought ever entered my head,” I answered. 

He looked at me very earnestly. 

“ You say that, on your word of honor ?” 

*<On my word of honor.” 

I answered with pertect sincerity; and I evidently sa- 
tisfied him that I had spoken the truth. He took my 
hand, and lifted it gratefully to his lips. 

“ Thank you,” he said simply. ‘“ You encourage me 
to tell you a very sad story, 

“Your own story?” I asked. 

“My own story. Let me begin by telling you why I 
persist in leaving your house, always ai the same early 
hour. Whenever I go out, I am bound by a promise to 
the person with whom Iam living at Eastbourne, to re- 
turn at a quarter past nine o’clock.” 

“The person with whom you are living?” I repeated. 
“You are living at a boarding-house, are you not ?” 

“‘T am living, Miss Brading, under the care of a doctor 
who keeps an asylum for the insane. He hastaken a 
house for some of his wealthier patients, at the sea-side; 
and he allows me my liberty in the day time, on condi- 
tion that I faithfully perform my promise at night. It is 
a quarter of an hour’s walk from your house to the doc- 
tor’s; and it is a rule that the patients retire at half-past 
nine o’clock.” 

Here was the mystery which had so sorely perplexed 
me, revealed at last! The disclosure literally struck me 
speechless. Unconsciously and instinctively, I drew 
back from him a few steps. He fixed his sad eyes on me 
with a touching look of entreaty. 

‘ Don’t shrink away from me!” he said. 
think I am mad.” 

I was too confused and distressed to know what to 
say—and, at the same time, I was too fond of him not 
to answer that appeal. I took his hand and pressed 
it in silence. He turned his head aside for a moment. 
I thought I saw a tear on his cheek. I felt his hand 
close tremblingly on mine. He mastered himself with 
surprising resolution; he spoke with perfect com- 
posure when he looked at me again. 

“Do you care to know my story ?” he asked, “after 
what I have just told you ?” 

Iam eager to hear it,” I answered. “ You don’t 
know how I feel for you. Iam too distressed to be 
able to express myself in words.” 

“You are the kindest and dearest of women !” he 
said, with the utmost fervor, and at the same time 
with the utmost respect. 

We sat down together in a grassy hollow of the 
cliff, with our faces towards the grand, gray sea. The 
daylight was beginning to fade, as I heard the story 
which made me Roland Cameron’s wife. 


“ You don’t 


of my own. My father detested anything that was 
strongly marked, anything out of the ordinary way in 
the characters and habits of the persons about him. 
He himself lived (as the phase is) by line and rule, and 
he determined to make his son follow his example. I 
was subjected to severe discipline at school, and I was 
carefully watched afterwards at college. Looking 
back on my early life, Lean see no traces of happiness; 
I can find no tokens of sympathy. Sad submission to 
a hard destiny, weary wayfaring over unfriendly roads 
—such is the story of my life from ten years old to 
twenty. 

I passed one Autumn vacation at the Cumberland 
Lakes—and there I met by accident with a young 
French lady. The result of that meeting decided my 
whole after life. 





She filled the position of nursery governess in the 
house of a wealthy Englishman. I had frequent op- 
portunities of seeing her. We took an innocent plea- 
sure in each other’s society. Her little experience of 
life was strangely like mine; there was a perfect sym- 
pathy of thought and feeling between us. We loved 
or thought we loved. Iwas not twenty-one, and she 
was not eighteen, when I asked her to be my wife. 

I can understand my folly now, and can laugh at it 
or lament over it as the humor moves me. And yet, 
Ican not help pitying myself, when I look back at 
myself at that time—l was so young, so hungry for a 
little sympathy, so weary of my empty, friendless life. 
Well! everything is comparative in this world. T was 
soon to regret, bitterly to regret, that friendless life, 
wretched as it was. 

The poor girl’s employer discovered our ettachment, 
through his wife. He at once communicated with my 
father. 

My father had but one word to say—he insisted on 
my going abroad and leaving it to him to release me 
from my absurd engagement, in my absence. I an- 
swered him that I should be of age in afew months, 
and that I was determined to marry the girl. 
He gave me three days to reconsider that resolu- 
tion. I held to my resolution. In a week afterwards 
I was declared insane by two medical men, and I was 
placed by my father in a lunatic asylum, 

Was it an act of insanity for the son of a gentle- 
man, with great expectations before him, to propose 
marriage to a nursery governess ? I declare, as heaven 
is my witness, I know of no other act of mine which 
could justify my father, and justify the doctors, in 
placirg me under restraint. 

I was three years in that asylum. It was officially re- 
ported that the air did not agree with me. I was remoy- 
ed, for two years more, to another asylum, in a remote 
part of England. For the five best years of my life I 
have been herded with madmen—and my reason has 
survived it. The impression I produce on you, on your 
father, on your brother, on all our friends at this pic- 
nic, isthat Iam as reasonible as the rest of my fel- 
low-creatures. Am I rushing to a hasty conclusion 
when I assert myself to be now, and always to have 
been, a sane man? 

At the end of my five years of arbitrary imprisonment 
in a free country, happily for me—I am ashamed to 
say it, but I must speak the truth—happily for me, my 
merciless father died. His trustees, to whom I was 
now consigned, felt some pity forme. They could 
not take the responsibility of granting me my free- 
dom. But they placed me under the care of a sur- 
geon, who received me into his private residence, and 
who allowed me free exercise in the open air. 

A year’s trial of this new mode of life satisfied the 
surgeon, and satisfied every one else who took the 
smallest interest in me, that I was perfectly fit to en- 
joy my liberty. Iwas freed from all restraint, and 
was permitted to reside with a near relative of mine, 
in that very Lake country which had been the scene 
of my fatal meeting with the French girl, six years 
before. 

PART THE SECOND. 


I lived happily in the house of my relative, satisfied 
with the ordinary pursuits of a country gentleman. 
Time had long since cured me of my boyish infatua- 
tion for the nursery governess. I could revisit with per- 
fect composure the paths along which we had walked, 
the lake on which we had sailed together. Hearing 
by chance that she was married in her own country, I 
could wish her all possible happiness, with the sober 
kindnsss of a disinterested friend. What a strange 
thread of irony runs through the texture of the 
simplest human life! The early love for which I had 
sacrificed and suffered so much, was now revealed to 
me, in its true colors, as a boy’s passing faney—noth- 
ing more ! 

Three yearsof peaceful freedom passed; freedom 
which, on the uncontradicted testimony of respect- 
able witnesses, I never abused. Well, that long and| 














lthen the great misfortune of my life fell upon me. 


One of my uncles died and left me inheritor of his 
whole fortune. I alone, to the exclusion of the other 
heirs, now received, not only the large income derived 
from the estates, but seventy thousand pounds in 
ready money as well. 

The vile calumny which had asserted me to be mad ° 
was now revived by the wretches who were interested 
in stepping between me and my ivheritance. A year 
ago, Lwas sent back again to the asylum in which I 
had been last imprisoned. The pretense for confining 
me was found in an ‘act of violence’ (as it was 
called) which I had committed in a momentary out- 
break of anger, and which it was acknowledged had 
led to no serious results. Having got me into the 
asylum, the conspirators proceeded to complete their 
work. A Commission in Lunacy was issued against 
me. It was held by one Commissioner, without a 
jury, and without the presence of a lawyer to assert 
my interests. By one man’s decision, ‘I was declared 
to be of unsound mind. The custody of my person 
as well as the management of my estates, was con- 
tided to men, chosen from among the conspirators who 
had declared me to be mad. I am here through the 
favor of the proprietor of the Asylum, who has given 
me my holiday at the seaside, and who humanely 
trusts me with my liberty, as you see. At barely 
thirty years old, I am refused the free use of my 
money, and the free management of my affairs. At 
barely thirty years old, I am officially declared to be a 
lunatic for life.” 

VI. 


He paused ; his head sank on his breast ; his story 
was told. 

I have repeated his words as nearly as I can remem- 
ber; but I can give no idea of the modest and touch- 
ing resignation with which he spoke. To say that I 
pitied him with my whole heart is to say nothing. 1 
loved him with my whole heart, and I may acknowl- 
edge it now. 

“Oh, Mr. Cameron,” I said as soon as I could trust 
myself to speak, “can nothing be done to help you, 
Is there no hope ?” 

“There is always hope,” he answered, without rais- 
ing his head. “Ihave to thank yow, Miss Brading, 
for teaching me that.” 

“Tam glad to hear it,” I said. “ How have I taught 
youto hope. 

“You have brightened my dreary life. When I 
am with you all my bitter remembrances leave me. I 
am a happy man again, and a happy man can always 
hope. I dream now of finding what I have never yet 
had,a dear and devoted friend who will rouse the energy 
that has sunk in me under the martyrdom that I have 
endured. Why do I submit to the loss of my rights 
and my liberty, without an effort to recover them? I 
was alone in the world until I met with you. I had 
no kind hand to raise me; no kind voice to encourage 
me. Shall I ever find the hand? Shall I ever hear 
the voice? When I am with you the hope that you 
have taught me answers, Yes. When I am by my- 
self the old despair comes back and says, No.” 

He lifted his head for the first time. If I had not 
understood what his words meant, his look would 
have enlightened me. The tears came into my eyes; 
my heart heaved and fluttered wildly; my hands 
mechanically tore up and scattered the grass round 
me. The — silence became unbearable. I spoke, 
hardly knowing what I was saying; tearing faster 
and faster at the poor harmless grass, as if my whole 
business in life was to pull up the greatest quantity 
in the shortest possible space of time ! 

“We have only known each other a little while,” 
I said, “ and a woman is but a weak ally in such a ter- 
rible position as yours.’ But useless as I may be, 
count on me now and always as your friend——” 

IIe moved close to me before I could say more, and 
took my hand. He murmured in my ear: 

“ May I count on you, one day, as the nearest and 
dearest friend of all? Will you forgive me, Mary, if 
[ own that [love you? You have taught me te love, 
as you have taught me to hope. It isin your power to 
lighten my hard lot. You can recompense me for all 
that I have suffered; sow can rouse me to struggle for 
my freedom and my rights. Be the good angel of my 
life. Forgive me, love me, rescue me—be my wife!” 
I don’t know how it happened. I found myself in 
his arms—and I answered him in a kiss. Taking 
all the circumstances into consideration, I dare say I 
was guilty, in accepting him, of the rashest act that 
ever a woman committed. Very good. I didn’t care 
then—I don’t care now. I was then, and I am now, 
the happiest woman living ! 





It was necessary that either he or I, should tell my 
father of what had passed between us. On reflection, 
I thought it best that I should make the disclosure. 
The day after the picnic I repeated to my father Ro- 
land’s melancholy narrative, as a necessary preface 
(o the announcement that I had promised to be Ro- 





happy interval, like all intervals, came to its end—and riage. 


land’s wife. 


My father saw the obvious objections to the mar- 
He warned me of the imprudence which I con- 
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templated committing in the strongest terms. Our 
prospect of happiness, if we were married, would de- 
pend entirely on our capacity to legally supersede the 
proceedings of the lunacy commission. Success in 
this arduous undertaking was, to say the least of it, 
uncertain. Thecommonest prudence pointed to the 
propriety of delaying the marriage until the doubtful | 
experiment had been put to the proof. 
his reasoning was unanswerable. It was never- 
theless, completely thrown away upon me. 
When did a woman in love ever listen to reason ? 
I believe there is no instance of it on record. My 
father’s wise words of caution had no chance against 
Roland’s fervent entreaties. The days of his residence 
at Eastbourne were drawing to a close. If I let him 
return to the asylum an unmarried man, months, | 
years perhaps, might pass before our union could take 
place. Could I expect him, could I expect any man, 
to endure that cruel separation, that unrelieved sus- 
nse ? ‘His mind had been sorely tried already; his 
mind might give way under it. These were the argu- 
ments that carried weight with them in my judgment. 
I was of age,and free to act as I pleased. You are wel- 
come, if you like,to consider me the most foolish and the 
most obstinate of women. In sixteen days from the 
date of the picnic Roland and I were privately mar- 
ried at Eastbourne. 
My father—more grieved than angry, poor man— 
declined to be present at the ceremony; in justice to 
himself. My brother gave me away at the altar. 
Roland and I spent the afternoon of the wedding- 
day and the earlier part of the evening together. At 
nine o’clock he returned to the doctor’s house, exactly 
as usual; having previously explained to me that he 
was in the power of the Court of Chancery, and that 
until we succeeded in setting aside the proceedings of 
the lunacy commission,there was a serious necessity for 
keeping the marriage strictly secret. My husband and I 
kissed, and said good-by till to-morrow, as the clock 
struck the hour. I little thought, while I looked af- 
ter him from the street door, that months on months 
were to pass before I saw Roland again. 
A hurried note from my husband reached me the next 
morning. Our marriage had been discovered, (we 
never could tell by whom,) and we had been betrayed to 
the doctor. Roland was then on his way back to the 
asylum. He had been warned, that force would be used 
if he resisted. Knowiug that resistance would be inter- 
preted, in his case, as a new outbreak of madness, he had 
wisely submitted. ‘ I have made the sacrifice,” the let- 
ter concluded; “it is now for you to help me. Attack 
the Commission in Lunacy—and be quick about it!” 
We lost no time in preparing for the attack. On the 
day when I received the news of our misfortune, we left 
Eastbourne for London, and at once took measures to ob- 
tain the best legal advice. 
My dear father—though I was far from deserving his 
kindness—entered into the matter heart and soul. In 
due course of time we presented a petition to the Lord 
Chancellor, praying that the decision of the Lunacy 
Commission mizht be set aside. 
We supported our petition by quoting the evidence of 
Roland's friends and neighbors, during his three years’ 
residence in the Lake country as a free man. ‘These 
worthy people (being summoned before the Lunacy Com- 
mission) had one and allagrced that he was, as to their 
judgment and experience, perfectly quiet, harmless, and 
sane. Many of them had gone out shooting with him. 
Others had often accompanied him in sailing excursions 
on the lake, Do people trust a madman with a gun,and 
with the management of a boat? As to the “act of vio- 
lence,” which the heirs at law and the next of kin had 
made the means of imprisoning Roland in the madhouse, 
it amounted to this. He had lost his temper, and had 
knocked a man down who had offended him, Very 
wrong, no doubt, but if that is a proof of madness, what 
thousands of lunatics are still at large! Another in- 
stance produced to prove his insanity was still more ab- 
surd. It was solemnly declared that he had put an im- 
of the Virgin Mary in his boat, when he went out on 
his sailing excursions! Ihave seen the image; it was 
a very beautiful work of art. Was Roland mad to ad- 
mire it, and take it with him? His religious convictions 
leaned toward Catholicism. If he betrayed insanity in 
adorning his boat with an image of the Virgin Mary, 
what is the mental condition of most of the ladies in 
Christendom, who wear the cross as an ornament round 
their necks? We advanced these arguments in our pe~ 
tition, after quoting the evidence of the witnesses. And, 
more than this, we even went the length of admitting, as 
an act of respect to the cvurt, that my poor husband 
might be eccentric in some of his opinions and habits, 
But we put it to the authorities, whether better results 
might not be expected, from placing him under the care 
of a wife who loved him, and whom he loved, than from 
shutting him up in an asylum among incurable madmen 
as his companions for life. 
Such was our petition, so far as I amable to describe 


it. 
The decision rested with the Lord Justices, They de- 
eided against us. 





Turning a deaf ear to our witnesses and our argu- 


wents, these merciless lawyers declared that the doc-| gagged and bound the man. This done he laid the 


| tor’s individual assertion, of my husband’s insanity was 
enough for them. They considered Roland’s comfort to 
be sufficiently provided for in the asylum, with an al- 
lowance of seven hundred pounds a year, and to the asy- 
lum they consigned him for the rest of his days, 

So far as I was concerned, the result of this infamous 
judgment was to deprive me of the position of 
toland’s wife; no lunatic being capable of contract- 
ing marriage by law. So far as my husband was con- 
cerned, the result may be best stated in the language 
of a popular newspaper which published an article on 
the cise. ‘It is possible,” sad the article—I wish I 
could personally thank the man who wrote it—“ for 
the Court of Chancery to take a man who has a large 
fortune, and is in the prime of life, butis a little 
touched in the head, and make a monk of him, and 
then report to itself that the comfort and happiness of 
the lunatic have been effectually provided for at the 
expenditure of seven hundred pounds a year.” 

Roland was determined, however, that they should 
mot make a monk of him, and, you may rely upon it, 
so was I, 

But one alternative was left to us. The authority 
of the Court of Chancery (within its jurisdiction) is 
the most despotic authority on the face of the earth. 
ur one hope was in taking to flight. The price of 
our liberty, as citizens of England, was exile from our 
native country, and the entire abandonment of 
Roland’s fortune. We accepted those hard conditions. 
Elospitable America offered us a refuge, beyond the 
reach of mad doctors and Lord Justices. To hospit- 
able America our hearts turned as to our second coun- 
try. The serious question was, “Ilow were we to get 
there ?” 

We had attempted to correspond, and had _ failed. 
Our letters had been discovered, and seized, by the 
proprietor of the asylum. Fortunately we had taken 
the precaution of writing in a “cipher” of Roland’s 
invention, which he had taught me before our mar- 
riage. Though our letters were illegible, our purpose 
Was suspected asa matter of course, and a watch was 
kept on my husband, night and day. 

Foiled in our first effort at making arrangements 

secretly for our flight, we continued our correspon- 
dence (still in cipher) by means of advertisements in 
the newspapers. This second attempt was discovered 
in its turn. Roland was refused permission to sub- 
scribe to the newspapers, and was forbidden to enter 
the reading-room of the asylum. 
These tyrannical prohibitions came too late, Our 
plans had already been communicated, we understood 
each other, and we had now only to bide our time. 
We had arranged that my brother and a friend of his, 
on whose discretion we could thoroughly rely, should 
take it in turns to watch every evening for a given 
time, at an appointed meeting place, three miles dis- 
tant from the asylum. The spot had been carefully 
chosen. it was on the bank of a lonely stream, and 
close to the outskirts of a thick wood. A waterproof 
knapsack, containing a change of clothes, a false 
beard and wig, and some biscuits and preserved meats, 
were hidden in a hollow tree. My brother and his 
friend always took their fishing-rods with them, and 
presented themselves as engaged in the innocent occu- 
pation of angling, to any chance strangers who might 
pass within sight of them. On one occasion the pro- 
prictor of the asylum himself rode by my brother on 
the opposite bank of the stream, and asked politely if 
he had had good sport ! 

For a fortnight these staunck allies of ours relieved 
each other regularly on their watch—and no signs of 
the fugitive appeared. On the fifteenth evening, just 
as the twilight was changing into night, and just as 
my brother (whose turn it was) had decided on leav- 
ing the place, Roland suddenly joined him on the bank 
of the stream. 

Without wasting a moment in words, the two at 
once entered the wood, and took the knapsack from 
its place of shelter in the hollow tree. In ten minutes 
more, my husband was dressed in a suit of workman’s 
clothes, and was further disguised in the wig and 
beard. The two then set forth down the course of 
the stream, keeping in the shadow of the wood until 
the night had fallen and the darkness hid them. The 
night was cloudy; there wasno moon. After walking 
two miles, or a little more, they altered their course, 
and made boldly for the high road to Manchester, en- 
tering it at a point some thirty miles distant from the 
city. 

On their way from the wood, Roiand described the 
manner in which he had effected his escape. 

The story was simple enough. He had assumed to 
be suffering from nervous illness, and had requested 
to have his meals in his own room. For the first 
| fortnight the two men appointed to wait upon him in 
succession, week by week, were both more than his 

match in strength. The third man employed, at the 
beginning of the third week, was physically a less for- 
|midable person than his predecessors. Seeing this, Ro- 
land decided, when evening came, on committing an- 
other “act of violence.” In plain words, he sprang 
upon the keeper waiting on him in his room, an 








unlucky keeper (face to the wall) on his own bed, 
covered with his own cloak, so that any one entering 
the room might suppose that he was lying down to 
‘rest. He had previously taken the precaution to re- 
move the sheets from the bed, and he had now only 
to tie them together to escape by the window of his 
room, situated on the upper floor of the house. The 
sun was setting, and the inmates of the asylum were 
then at tea. After narrowly missing discovery by one 
of the laborers employed in the grounds, he had 
climbed the garden inclosure, and had dropped on the 
other side—a free man ! 

Arrived on the high road!to Manchester, my hus- 
band and my brother parted. 

Roland, who was an exvellent walker, set forth on 
his way to Manchester on foot. He had food in his 
knapsack, and he proposed to walk some twelve or 
fifteen miles on the road to the city before he stopped 

at any town or village to rest. My brother who was 

physically unable to accompany him, returned to the 

place in which I was then residing, to tell me the 

good news. 

By the first train the next morning I traveled to Man- 

chester, and took a lodging in a suburb of the city known 

tv my husband. A prim, smoky little square was situ- 

ated in the immediate neighborhood, and we had 

arranged that whichever of us first arrived in Manches- 

ter should walk round that square, between 12 and 1 in 

the afternoon, and between 6 and 7 in the evening. 

In the evening I kept my appointment. A dusty, foot- 

sore man, in shabby clothes, with a hideous beard, and a 

knapsack on his back, met me at my first walk round. 

He smiled as I looked at bim. Ab! I knew that smile 

through all disguises! In spite of the Court of Chan- 

cery and the Lords Justices, 1 was in my husband’s 

arms once more! 

We lived quietly in our retreat for a month. During 

that time (as I heara by letters from my brother) noth- 

ing that money and cunning could do toward dis- 

covering Roland, was left untried by the proprietor of 

the asylum, and by the persons acting with him. But 

where is the cunning which can trace a man, who, escap- 

ing at night in disguise, has not trusted himself to a 

railway ora carriage, and who takes refuge in a great 

city in which he has no friends? At the end of our 

month in Manchester, we traveled northward, crossed 

the Channel to Ireland, and passed a pleasant fortnight 

ip Dublin. Leaving this again, we made our way to Cork 

and Queenstown, and embarked from that latter place, 

among a crowd of steerage passevgers in a steam-ship 

bound for America. 

My story is told. I am writing these lines from a 

farm in the west of the United States. Our neighbors 

may be homely enough, but the roughest of them is 

kinder to us, than a mad doctor or a Lord Justice. Ro- 

land is happy in those agricultural pursuits, which have 

always been favorite pursuits with him; and { am happy 

with Roland. Our sole resources consist of my humble 

little fortune, inherited from my dear mother. After 

deducting our traveling expenses, the sum total amounts 

to between seven and eight hundred pounds; and this, 

as we find, is amp'y sufficient to start us well in the 

new life that we have chosea. We expect my father and 

wy brother to pay us a visit next Summer; and I think 

it just possible that they may find our family circle in- 

creased, by the presence of a new member in long 

clothes. Are there no compensations here for exile 

from England and the loss of a fortune? We think 

there are. But then, my dear Miss Anstell, “ Mary 

Brading’s husband is mad; and Mary Brading herself is 

not much better.” 

If you feel inclined to alter this opinion, and if you 

remember our old days at school as tenderly as I re- 

member them, write and tell me so. Your letter will 

be forwarded if you send it to the enclosed address at 
New-York. 

In the meantime, the moral of our story seems to be 

worth serious consideration. A certain En; lishman 
legally inherits a large fortune. At the time of his in- 

heritance he has been living as a free man for three 
years—without once abusing his freedom, and with the 
express sanction of the medical superintendent who has 
had experience and charge of him. His next of kin and 
heirs at law (who are left outof the fortune) look with 
covetous eyes at the money, and determine to get the 
management and the ultimate possessiun of it. <As- 
sisted by a doctor, whose honesty and capacity must be 
taken on trust, these interested persons, in this nine- 
teenth century of progress, can lawfully imprison their 
relative for life in a country which calls itself free, and 
which declares that its justice is equally administered 
to all alike. 





Note—The reader is informed that this story is founded in all, 
essential particulars, on a case which actually occurred in Eug- 
land eight years since. ud. 


A VELOcIPEDE match took place in England on October 1th, 
Mr. Stanton, of Hornsey-rise, receiving. balf an bour’s start from 
Mr. Keen, of Surbiton, in a long distance race of 106 miles round 
the Lillie Grounds, West Brompt Stanton, after a spirited 
contest, completed the whole journey in 7 hours, 58 minutes 544 
seconds, while Keenran alittle over 90 miles in 7 hours, 14 
minutes, 25 secongs, 
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l . sation from the aspect of the scene. It seemedtore- this afternoon ? 
THE SHADOW OF SHALLOW-MERE GAP. | mind him of his early days, and in the mood he was rounded when I tos 
A STORY OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 


then he grected it with the cordiality one does astran- up of them.” 

ger, who brings to mind forcibly, by face and manners, _ Thus he coolly settled it, to his perfect satisfaction. 

“Come, my pretty gentleman, let me tell, your for- the look of an old friend. ’ But why did the horse appear so frightened ? Well, 
tune! You are a fine, good-looking darling, with your The bleak, open downs, with scarce a tree to be seen, horses were not supposed to reason upon such things. 
blue eyes and golden curly hair. You’d make a fair|S@ve where a few clustered round a large but lonely | Yet, hark! What is that ? and all his calculations 
mate for the brown-haired maid that’s longing for you. farmstead at the head of the valley, the suelving slopes, are dispelled in a second; for, mingling with the never 
Ah! now do cross my hand with a bit of silver, and |or the abrupt, precipitous chalk-cliffs which ceasing sound of the sea, which alone interrupts the 
Y'll tell ye all the good fortune that waits ye! Ah! formed one side of the gap, and merged into the face otherwise perfect silence, the tones of a woman’s voice, 
give the poor gypsy girla sixpence, sir; you'll never of the sea-front of the downs, were truly bat mild sub-| singing some dirge-like strain away in the far distance, 
miss it, and yell be rewarded by and by. Let me tell | stitutes for those characteristics which marked} break upon his ear. 


At ‘irst almost a wail it now 
} * | ’ 
your fortune, sir !” the desolate, granite-cragged, and 


¢ iron-bound coast seems to creep slowly nearer, as if coming over the 
“Don’t worry the gentleman, Madge; his fortune’s of his old home. Still there was an affinity he felt, | hill above the cliff. As it does so, the words of the 


made. Here you are, sir, three sticks a penny. Ccme between the places; an affinity which their mere re-|chant become audible; and straining his ears eagerly 
and have a turn with me, sir, at the dolls; and I’ve mote likeness one to the other could not justify,| Andrew Craith’s blood runs cold, as he hears his own 
got a lot of fine new cocoa-nuts. I can see you are a| Was it due to some mysterious influence under which | name uttered in the constantly, repeated refrain: 
good shot, sir. Here: Pil hold your horse. Joe, hold he had just fallen, and which he did not then even Give your horse rein, and check him not, 
the gentleman’s stirrup.” suspect. It may have been so. Certain it is that he He'll carry you straight to the trysting spot; 
“Don’t you have nothing to do with him, sir; his gladly hailed the solitude and wildness of the spot; pre a day, and many a year, 
nuts is all ollor. Try a turn with me; try a turn at {and as his horse gave signs of an intention to make raith shall be Craith of Shallow-Mere, 
the rea! original Aunt Sally. If you breaks the pipe, |for the stables of the farm, he urged him down the 
you has” white and narrow rutted road which wound 
“(Come and ring the bull, sir! You pays mea shil-|through the gap. Presently, he came upon a broad 
ling for six throws, and I gives you a shilling every sheet of water, occupying the whole width of the open- 
time you pops the ring on a short horn, and sixpence |!ng between the hills, except for a narrow space on 
every time you pops it on along ’un.” one side, where the car-track passed along it, and 
«Pry the pictur’ card, sir! It’s only a matter of/again disappeared round another bend at the farther 
heye against ’and. Try and catch the hemperor.|extremity of the mere, which was long and irregular, 
There he is, you see, looking as bold as brass; and I}itsmarge in many places reedy and shallow. The 
flings the three down, and it’s for you to say which on] white cliff before mentioned rose perpendicularly out 
’em he is. There! I’ll lay five, ten, fifteen, or an even|of the water, for some hundred feet on the opposite 
twen” r side to that where ran the cari-road, and thin sloped 
“Here ! step it, Bill; here’s a Bobby.” And the off in green turf gently to a much greater elevation, 
gypsy girltakes advantage of the commotion to re- until it was lostin the undulations of the down against 
new her importunities to the gentleman on horseback |the ever-darkening sky. —_ 
who has been the object of these numerous invitations.| Apparently struck by the peculiarity of the place, 
He, however, resisting her gently, flings her a six-|Andrew Craith reined in his horse when he had 
pence, and rides slowly away to a less frequented |passed about half-way along the accessible side of the 
part of the course, where he remains for a consider- sheet of water. To the right lay the steep but verdant 
able time unmolested. At length the gypsies again]|side of the valley; to his left lay the lake and cliff, 
began to surround him; and although the races were |as it stretched away to the sea, a peepof which he 
not ended, Andrew Craith had had enough of them,|could now discern straight in front of him. As he 
and tired of the noise and ribaldry of the scene, he}gazed however, he suddenly lost it, and the sea-fog or 
turned his horse’s head towards the sea, seeking, {mist which had been hanging about in irregular masses 
amidst the solitudes of the surrounding downs, a]came swirling up towards and down upon him from 
quiet more in harmony with his frame of mind. every side, with such rapidity that in a moment he 
He had ridden over from Thelmstone, that huge |found himself thickly enveloped in it. 
watering place on the English south coast; not be-| The increasing darkness was of course rapidly ac- 
cause he took any interest in the sport going on upon |celerated by the fog, and he was about to turn his 
the race-hill above the neighboring county town of |horse’s head up the valley again, with the intention of 
Clewes, but because he was endeavoring to distract |retracing his way, when he was startled by the ani- 
his thoughts from dwelling too persistently on the one|mal’s resistance to the rein. The poor brute had 
subject with which now for several days they had|broken out in a tremendous sweat ; he trembled vio- 
alone been oceupied. Naturally, this same pre-occu-|lently, and despite all his rider’s efforts,seemed incap- 
pying subject was very fair and graceful to look upon, able of proceeding. Just as Andrew was debating 
especially as he had looked upon her from time to|what to do, the fog lifted in the direction of the cliff, 
time, when they had crossed each other’s paths upon|which now again stood out clear for a minute or two. 
the esplanades and public walks of the fashionable | But again the mist descended, and again partially rolled 
Metropolis-on-Sea. away; and as it did so this time, appeared to reflect, in 
“Only a school-girl, after all,” he had said to him-|some extraordinary manner, the warm tint from the set- 
self, “that I am making such a fuss about; yet if 1|ting sun, which was likewise slightly caught by the cliff 
know anything of my own feelings, she is woman en- itself, although Phebus should, according to the light, 
ough to occupy them to the end of my days; and get|have disappeared some quarter of an hour before. 
to know her somehow, I certainly will.” Then he| Puzzled and interested by this curious phenomenon, and 
had laughed at his folly, and determined to overcome | disturbed by the behavior of his horse, Andrew Craith 
it. How could he, as a reasoning being, pretend that |became rapidly more perplexed, as he fancied he saw 1e- 
an utter stranger, whom he had only seen some half-|flected upon the face of the cliff, through the thin veil of 
dozen times, whose character, antecedents, and indeed, | mist, the shadow of a human form, At first he could 
whose very name were unknown to him, should be the hardly believe his eyes, as upon the ghostly chalka dark 
one of all others fitted to make him happy for|spot seemed gradually to enlarge and to take the shape 


That group by which I was sur- 
sed the girl a sixpence, was made 








* The brown-baired maid is within your reach; 

Have you the wit to read my speech ? 

For many a day, and many a year, 

Craith shall be Craith of Shallow Mere, 

‘* And the kindly hand put forth to save, 

Shall be grasped by a son's 'ere it drop to the grave; 

For many a day, and many a year, 

Craith shall be Craith of Shallow. Mere.” 
_ Then it dies away as it has approached, and there 
is not much more reasoning power left in the rider’s 
brain than in his horse’s, 

The mist settles rapidly down upon earth and water. 
The darkness is profound, and not a glimpse even of 
the white chalk road remains. ‘To give his horse rein 
is, indeed, not all that is left for the traveler, and he 
shakes the bridle nervously. The animal turns quickly 
round, and, with his nose close to the ground, trots 
away as if perfectly sure of the road. Before Andrew 
has well realized what has passed, he is conscious that 
the farm at the head of the valley has been regained, 
and that a stable-boy, lantern in hand, is standing be- 
side him. Voices from within the house inquiring - 
who it is; a request from the rider that he may be 
shown the way back to the Clewes road; remonstrance 
from the master, who now comes forward. “ Scarcely 
possible to find the way in such a mist, and highly 
dangerous if possible.” An invitation to dismount and 
enter, at first declined, but after some further parle 
accepted gratefully. Led into the cosy, es>pentetied. 
parlor, glistening in the ruddy firelight, Andrew refers 
to the unusual incident, in these railway days, of a 
belated traveler losing his way, and seeking shelter 
under a stranger’s roof, 

“It is fit, sir,” he says, “that I should at once, 
under such very peculiar circumstances, lef you know 
who Iam; and then if you will allow me, I will en- 
deavor to account for my somewhat disturbed and 
agitated manner. Ihave be2n much perplexed and 
even startled. Here is my card, with my Loidon ad- 
dress, although Iam at present engaged on some en- 
gineering work at Thelmstone, where I am stay” 

But he does not finish the word; for his host, an 
elderly gentleman, gives a slight start as he looks at 
the card, and breaks in, with much surprise, 

“Why, this is 2 curious coincidence indeed! It 
seems I have to welcome a namesake; for, though m 
Christian name is certainly not Andrew, my oma 
father and my father were both Andrew Craiths. Are 
we related, | wonder? The name is not common.” 

“Scarcely I imagine,” replied the guest, surprised 
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‘ \ ’ j , on his part. ‘ My family, such as it is, or rather was, 
hfe? But the more he used this argument, the /of a woman standing with uplitted arms. Her attitude] js obscure enough; and I never had any connections 
more unsatisfying did it seem; and as_he|was one of benediction, and something in the form of a 


: r 0 in the south, or anywhere else, for the matter of that. 
stood watching the doings amidst the crowd |hood was round her head, and a long cloak hanging from Briefly, my father was but a fisherman of Peterhead; 


upon the race-ground, and still found his thoughts |her shoulders hid the proportion of her figure. No face} but with the thrift of our race he saved money enough 
forever drifting back to [helinstone, aud that noth-| was visible, no detail, in fact, of any kind, but merely a} before he died to give me a fair education, and start 
ing appeared to be substantial that was passing be- flat reflected shadow, such as may be seen in a child’s| me as a civil engineer. I was an only child, and never 
fore him,—that jockeys, horses, grand stand, betting-|‘ galanty show,” or upon a sheet hung up at Christmas| knew or heard of another relative beside my parents. 
ring, spectators, all were as so many dreamy interrup-|time between the folding-doors, for the enactment ot a} At their death I went to London—another character- 
tions to the single reality upon which his mind was|shadow pantomime. istic, it issaid of my countrymen”—he puts in, with 
dwelling,—he then and there finally gave up the effort,| He had scarcely realized this effect, when again the| a smile, “two years ago; and I don’t believe I have a 
and abandoned himself helplessly, once for all, to the/thickening mist interposed, and shut the apparition from] single relation in the world.” 

task of finding out who she was, and of laying some plan|his view. Lifting again as rapidly, however, the sha-| “No? ‘Then it is but a coincidence after all,” ads 
for making her acquaintance. dow on tbe cliff still remained; but this time it was mov-| nits the host; “for we here are Southerners, born and 
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Thus pondering, he had scarcely noticed the direction 
his unguided horse was taking, and he could not even, 
when he afterwards tried, remember how long a time 
had elapsed between his leaving the race-course and his 
finding himself slowly descending a narrow valley, or 
gap, amidst the downs leading to the sea, and up which 
the noise of the surf upon the shore was breaking in a 
low, modulated cadence, or coming in fitful gusts as it 
was borne upon the evening breeze. For evening, too, 
lad stolen upon him unawares, and a Jate October sun- 
set was streaking the west with gold, and feebly trying 
to disperse a gathering mist, which shut out any sight of 
the ocean, and appeared to bar the farther end of the 
valley. 

Andrew Craith was a stranger to the neighborhood; 
but his acquaintance with hill and dale, and mist and 
sea, had dated from his birth, on the wild coast of Aber- 
deenshire; and, although now here, hundreds of miles 
from his native land, he experienced a pleasurable sen- 


ing, the arms waving gently to and frc. ‘The ‘cute rea- 
soning faculty of the Scotchman, ou such a subject as 
this phantaemagoria, was ready enough at his command; 
it was only at fault in the matter which puts most men’s 
reason at a disadvantage. The reality of love was more 
potent in its spell from his brain than was any unrcality 
amongst the mists. He immediately, but with the calm 
est deliberation, concluded that this effeet was none otaer 
than one of those rather remarkable instances of refrac- 
tion, which are occasionally to be seen in misty, hilly 
countries. 

“ Merely another spectre of the Brocken on a small 
scale,” he said to himself. “It is some old gypsy 
tramp on a height between the setting sun and these 
vapors, and her form, by some curious juxtaposition, 
is reflected upon them, and so on to the cliff, or on to 
the veil of mist in front of it. ‘There are plenty of 
just such looking figures hanging about every race 
meeting, Nay, have I not come across a score of such 











the old 


Mere ?” 











perforce, pass to another name. 
great grief to me. 
and pale; come into our dining-room and have a glass 
of wine. My wife will be-——” 

“Stay—pardon me,” says Andrew. “ Do you mind 
my just saying another word before we go? May I 
close the door ?” 

It is done ; and they sit down, the guest continuing 
with agitaton— 

“This place, do I understand, is called Shallo 


bred amongst these downs; and, let me add, holders 
of this same farm for over two hundred years. 
the Shallow-Mere Farm has been tenanted by none 
others than the Craiths for more than that time; but 
alas! sir, the race is coming to un end. 
male representative. 


Yes, 


I am its sole 
I have no son, and when I die,” 
gentleman adds with a sigh, “ the place must, 
This is a source of 
But come sir, you look fatigued 


(Te be concluded im our u¢.t.) 
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(From Tinsleys’ Magazine.) 
Loves’s Aftermath. 


It was late Summer, an: the grass again, — 

Had grown knee-deep ; we took, my wife and I, 
Awhile in silence where the stream runs by ; 
Sadly we listened to a plaintive strain 

Sung by a fair maid to a happy swain ; ’ 

Ah, me ! dead days remeu.bered made us sigh, 
And brought the tear-drop to my wife's blue eye. 
“If Spring be past,” I said, ** shall love remain ?” 


She moved aside—yet soon she answered me ; 
And her guze turned responsive to mine own ; 
«Spring days are gone, and yet the grass we see 
Unto a goodly crop again hath grown : 
Dear love, just so love's aftermath may be 
A nobler growth than e’er Spring deys have known.” 


NINETY-THREE. 


By Victor Hugo, 
AUTHOR OF “LES MISERABLES,” ETC., EYC 


Part the ‘Third; Book the Fifth. 
THE COMBAT AFTER THE VICTORY. 


I11.—Twx Commanvant’s Hoop. 

(Continued trom our last.| 
It was, after all, with Duty that they had to deal. D 
arose—stern to Cimourdain’s eyes —terrible to those of Ganva 
Simple before thé one; complex, diverse, tortuous, before 
other. 
Midnight sounded; then one o'clock. * ; 
Without being conscious of it, Ganvain had gradually ap- 
proached the entrance to the breach. ‘The dying conflagration 
only threw out fitful gleams, The platean on the other side of 
the tower caught the reflection and became visible for an instant 























Ja long while. I should go much quicker to work. Here I am 
athome. Pray come in. Well, what do you say of all that is 
happening ? Remarkable, 1s it not? Once on a time there was 
a king and a queen; the king wes the king; the queen was— 
France. They cut the kivg’s head off and married the queen to 
Robes pierre; this gentleman and that lady have a daughter 
named guillotine, with whom it appears that I am to make ac- 
quaintance to-morrow morning. 1 shall be delighted -as I am 
to see you. Did you come about that? Have you risen in rank? 
Are you to be the headsman ! If itis a simple visit to friend- 
ship, lam touched. Perhaps, viscount, you no longer know 
what a gentleman is. Well, you see one—itis 1. Look at the 
specimen. "Tis a curiosity; it believes in God, it believes in 
tradition, it believes in family, it believes in its ancestors, it be- 
lieves in the example of its father, in fidelity, loyalty, duty 
towards its prince, respect to ancient laws, virtue, justice - and 
it would shoot you with pleasure. Have the goudness to sit 
dowr, | pray you. On the stones, it must be, it is true, for || 
have no arm-chair in my drawing-room; but he who lives in the 
mud can sit on the ground. I do not say that to offend you, for 
what we call the mud you call the nation. | fancy you do not 
insist I shall shout Liberty, Equality, Fraternity? This is an 
ancient chamber of my house; tormerly the lords imprisoned the 
ciowns here; now the clowns imprison the lords. These fooleries 
are called a revolution. It appears that my head is to be cut off 
within th rty-six hours. 1 see nothing inconvenient in that. 
Still, if my captors had been polite, they would have sent me my 
snuff-box; itis ap in the chamber of the mirrors, where you 
used to play when you were a child—where | used to dance you 
on my knees. Sir, let me tell you one thing! You call your- 
self Gauvain, and, strange to say, you have noble blood in your 
veins; yes, by Heaven, the same that runs iu mine; yet the blood 
that made me a man of honor makes you a rascal, Such are 
personal peculiarities. You will tell me it is not your fault that 
you are a rascal. Nor isit mine that Tama gentleman. ‘Pon 
honor, one may be a malefactor without knowing it. Jt comes 
from the air one breathes; in times like these of ours ove is not 
responsible for what one does; the Revolution bears the whule 
roguery of the whole world, and all your great criminals are 



























































then disappeared trom view as the smoke swept over the flames 
This glare, reviving in jets and cat by sudden shadows, threw 
objects out of proportion and made the sentinels Took like phan- 
toms. Lost in bis reverie, Gauvain mechanically watched the 
strife between the flames and smoke. ‘These appearances and 
disappearances of the light before bis eyes have a strange, subtle 
analogy with the reyelation aud concealment of ‘ruth in bis 
soul 
Suddenly, between two clouds of smoke, a long streak of flame 
shot out from the decreasing furnace, lit up vividly the summit 
of the plateau, and brought out the shadow of a waggon against 
the vermillion background. 
Gauvain gazed at this waggon; it was surrounded by borse- 
‘men wearing gendarmes’ hats. It seemed to bim the waggon 
which he had looked at through Guechamp’s glass several hours 
before, when the san was setting and the waggon on the verge 
of the horizon. Some men were mounted on the cart and ap- 
red to be unloading it. That which they took off seemed to 
opted and now and then gave out the sound of clanking iron. 
It would have been difficult to tell what it was; it looked like 
beams for a framework. Two of the men lifted between them 
and set upon the ground a box, which, as well as he could judge 
by the shape, contained a triangular object. 

The streak of light faded; all was again baried in darkne:s. 
Gaavain stood with fixed eyes lost in thought upoa that which 
the darkness hid. 

Lanterns were lighted; men came and went on tke plateau; 
but the forms of those moving about were contcsed, and, more- 
over, Gauvain was below and on the other side of the ravine, 
and therefore could see little of what was passing. Voices spoke, 
bat he could not catch the words. Now and then came a sound 
like the shock of timbers striking together. He could hear also 
a strange metallic creaking, like the sharpening of a scythe. 
Two o'clock struck. 

Slowly, and like one who strove to retreat and yet was forced 
‘by some invisible power to advance, Gauvain approached the 
breach. As he came near, the sentinel recognized iu the shadow 
the cloak and braided hood of the commandant, and presented 
arms. Gauvain entered the ball of the ground floor, which had 
been made into aguard-room, A lautern huvg from the roof. 
It cast jast light enough so that one could cross the hall without 
treading upon the soldiers who lay, most of them asleep, upon 
ithe straw. 


fore; the grape-shoé, partia ly swept away; scattered its grains of 
iron and lead over the floor and troubled their repose somewhat, 
but they were weary, and so slept. This hall had been the 
battle-ground the scene of frenzied attack; there men had 
groaned, howled, ground their teeth, struck out blindly in their 
death agony, asd expired, Many of these sleepers’ companions 
aad falien dead upon this floor, where they now lay down in 
their weariness; the straw which served them fora pillow bad 
drunk the blood of their comrades. Now all was ended; the 
blood had ceased to flow; the sabres were dried; the dead were 
dead; these sleepers slumbered peacefully. Such is war. And, 
thea, perhaps, to-morrow, the slumber of sleeping and dead will 
be the same. 

At Ganvain’s entrance a few of the men rose—among others, 
the officer in command. Gauvain pointed to the door of the 
dungeon. 

** Open it,” be said to the officer. 

The bolts were Crawn back; the door opened. 

Gauvain entered the dungeon. 

The door closed behind him. 


BOOK ‘THE SIXTH. 
FEUDALISM AND REVOLUTION. 


I.—Tne Ancestor. 

A lamp was set on the flags of the crypt at the side of the 
‘square air-hole of the dungeon. There could also be seen on the 
stones a jug of water, a loaf of army bread, and a truss of straw. 
The crypt being cut out in the rock, the prisoner who bad con- 
ceived the idea of setting fire to the straw would have done it to 
his own burt; no risk ot conflagration to the prison, a certainty 
of suffocation to the prisoner. 

At the instant the door turned on its hinges the Marquis was 
walking to and fro in his dungeon; that mechanical pacing to 
and fro natural to wild animals in a cage. 

At the noise of the opening and shutting of the door he raised 
his head, and the lamp, placed on the floor before Gauvain an 
the Marquis, sirack full apon the faces of both men. 

‘Lhey looked at one another, and something in the glance of 
either kept the two motionless. 

At length the Marquis burst out laughing, and exclaimed, 
** Good evening, sir. It is along time since I have had the 
pleasure of meeting you. You do me the favor of paying mea 
visit. Itbank you. I ask nuthing better than to talk a little. I 
was beginning to get bored. Your friends lose a greut deal of 


great i ts. What blockheads! To begin with yourself. 
Permit me to admire you, Yes, I admire a youth like you, who, 
aman of quality, well placed in the State, baving noble blood to 
shed in a noble cause, viscount of this Gauvaio ‘lower, prince of 
Brittany able to be duke by rightand peer of France by heritage 
which is about all a man of good sense could desire here below, 
amuses himself being what he is, to what you are; playing his 
part so well that he seems to his enemies a villain and tu his 
triends an idiot. By the way, give wy compliwents to the Abbe 
Cimourdain.”’ 
. The Marquis spoke perfectly at his ease, quietly emphasising 
nothing, in his high society voice, his eye clear and tranquil, 
lis han 8 in his pockets. He broke off, took a long breath, and 
resumed: 

** T do not conceal from you that I have done what | could to 
kill you. Such as you see mel have myself in person three 
times aimed a cannon at you. A discourteous proceeding, 1 


dar. They replace the saints by vegetables ! So beit, citizens; 
you are masters; reign; take your ease; do what you like; stop 
at nothing. All this does not hinder the fact that religion is 
religion, that royalty fills fifteen hundred years of our history, 
and that the old French nobility are taller than you, even with 
their heads off. As for your :avilling over the historic rights of 
royal races, we shrug our shoulders at that. Chilperic, in re- 
ality, was only a monk named Daniel; it was Rainfroy who in- 
vented Chilperic in order to annoy Charles Martel; we know 
those things just as wel as you do. The question does not lie 
Hthere. The question is this: the ancient France was a great 
kingdom, an admirably arranged country wherein were consider- 
ed first the sacred person of its monarchs, absolute ords of the 
state; thea the princes; then the officers of the crown for the 
armies on land and sea, for tbe artillery, for the direction and 
superintendence of the fivances. After that came the officers of 
justice, great and small; those for the management of taxes and 
general reccipts; and, lastly, the police of the kingdom in its 
three orders All this was excellently and grandly regulated; 
you have destroyed the provinces, like the lamentably ignorant 
creatures you are, without even suspecting what the provinces 
really were, The genius of France is made up of the genius ot 
the entire continent; each province of France represented a vir- 
tue of Europe. The freedom of Germany was in Picardy; the 
generosity of > weden in Champagne; the indastry of Holland in 

Burgundy; the activity of Poland in Languedoc; the gravity of 
Spain in Gascony; the wisdom of Italy in Provence; the subtlety 
of Greece in Normandy; the fidelity of Switzerland in Dauphiny. 

You know nothing of all that; you have broken, shattered, 

ruined, demolished; you have shown yourselves simply idiotic 

brutes. Ah, you will no longer have nobles? Well, you shall 
nave none, Get your meruing ready. You shall have no more 
paladins, no more heroes. Say good night to the ancient gran- 

deurs. Find me a d Assas at present! You are all of you atraid 
for your skins. You will have no more such knights as at 
Fontenoy, who saluted before killing each other; you will have 
no more combatants like those in silk stockings at the siege of 

Lerida; you will have no more of those grand military days, 

with plumes floating past like meteors; you are a people tinished 

—come to an end; you will saffer the outrage of iavasion. If 

Alaric Il. could return, he would no longer find himself con- 

fronted by Clovis; if Abderame could come back, he would not 
longer find himself face to face with Charles Martel; if the 

Saxons, they woald no longer find Pepin before them. You will 

tind no more Aguadel, Rocroy, Lens, Staffarde, Norwinde, Stein- 

kerque, La Marsaille, Raucoux, Lawfeld, Mahon; you will have 

oo Marigoan with Francis L; you will have no Bouvines with 

Philip Augustus taking prisoner with one hand Renaud Count 

of Boulogne, and, with the other, Ferrand, Count of Flanders. 

You will have Agincourt, but you will have no more the Sieur de 

Bacqueville, grand bearer of the Orilamme, euveloping himself 
in his banner to die. Go on—go on—do your work! Be the 

new men! Grow little!” 

The Marquis was silent for an instant, then began again. 

** tut leave us great. Kill the kings; kill the nobiles; kill the 

priests. ‘Tear down; ruin; massacre; trample all under foot: 

crush tlaws beneath your heels; overthrow the throne; 





admit, but it would be giving rise toa bad example to supp 
that in war your enemies tries to make himselt agreeable to you. 
For we are in war, my respected nephew. Everything is put to 
fireand sword. It is true that they have killed the king into the 
bargain. A pretty century !” 

He paused again, and again resumed: 

* When one thinks that none of these things would have hap- 
pened if Voltaire had been hanged and Rousseau sent to the 
galleys! Ah, those men of mind—what scourges! But there, 
what is it you reproach that monarch. with? It is true that the 
Abbe Pucelle was sent to his abbey of Corbigny with as much 
time as be pleased for his journey, and as for Monsieur Titon, 
who had been a gueer ce! aracter before he went hunting after the 
miracle of the Deacon Paris, be was transferred from the castle 
of Vincennes to the castle of Ham, in Picardy, which is, I con- 
fess, a sufticiently ugly place. There are wrongs for you! I re- 
collect —1 cried out aiso in my day, 1 was as stupid as you !” 
The Marquis felt in his pocket as if seeking his snuffbox,then 
continued: 

** But not so wicked. We talked just for talk’s sake. There 
was also the unrali d ds and petitions and then rp 
came those gentlemen, the philosophers, and their writings were 
burned instead of the authors; the court factions mixed them- 
selves up in the matter there were all those boobies, Turgot, 
Quesnay, Malesherbes, the physiocratists, and so forth, ard the 
quarrel began. ‘The whole came from the scribblers and the 
rhymsterer. The Eucyclojadia! Diderot! Alembert! Ab, 





There they lay; they had been fighting there a few hours be- ithe wicked scoundrels! ‘lo think of a well-born man like the 


King of Prussia joining them. I would have put down all those 
paper scratchers. Ah, we were administ-ators of justice, our 
family ! You may see there on the wall the marks of the quar- 
tering wheel. We did not jest. No, no; no scriblers! While 
there are Arouets, there will be Marats. As longas there are 
fellows who scribble, there will be scoundrels who assassinate; 
as long as there is ink, there will be black stains, as long as 
men’s claws hold a goose’s feather, frivolous fooleries will en- 
gender atrocious fooleries. Books cause crimes. The word 
chimera has two meavings; it signifies dream, and it signifies 
monster. tow dearly one pays for idle trash. What is that you 
sing to us about your rights? The Rights of Man, Rights of the 
people! ‘sthat empty enough, stupid enough, visionary en- 
ough, sufficiently void of sense! When I say: Huvoise, the 
sister of Conan II., brought the county of Brittany to Hoel 
Count of Nantes and Cornwall, who left the throne to Alain 
Fergant, the uncle of Bertha, who espoused Alain-le-Noir, Lord 
of Roche-sur-Yon,and bore him Conan the Little, grandfather of 
Gay or Gauvain de Thouars, our ancestor, I state a thing that is 
clear, and there isa right. But your scoundrels, yonr rascals, 
your wretches— what do they call their rights? God-killing and 
king-killing. Is it not abominable? What bumpkins! (| am 
sorry for you, sir, but you belong to this proud Brittany blood, 
| you and | had Gauvain de ‘Thouars for our grandtather; we had 
for another ancestor that great Duke of Mombazon who was 
| peer of France and honored with the Grand Collar, who attacked 
| the suburb of Tours and was wounded at the battle of Arques, 
jand died Master of the Hounds of France, in bis house of Cou- 
‘zieres in Touraine, aged eighty-six. 1 could tell you still further 
of the Duke de Laudunois, son of the Lady of Garnache, of 
|Clande de Loraine, Dake de Chevreuse, and of Henri de 
Lenoncourt and of Frangoise de |aval-Boisdauphin. But to 
‘what ;urpose ? Monsieur bas the honor of being an idiot, and 
tries to make Limself un a level with my groom. Learn this; 
| was an old man while you were still a brat; I rewain as much 
| your superior as I was then. As you grew bigger you managed 
|to grow smaller. Since we ceased to see one another each has 
gone his own way—lI followed honesty, you went in the opposite 
direction, 
gentlemen, your friends, are full-blown wretches! Verily, it is 
fine I grant you—a marvellous step gained in the cause of pro- 





stamp upon the altar of God —dash it in pireces—dance over it if 
you choose. You are traitors and cowards—incapable of de- 

votion or sacrifice. I have spoken. Now bave me guillotined, 

monsieur Viscount. 1 have the honor tobe your very humble 
servant ” 

‘Then he added: 

** You see | do not hesitate to set these truths plainly before 
you, What difference cau it make tome? iam dead.” 

** You are fiee,” said Gauvain. 

He advanced towards the marquis, unfastened his command- 
act’s cloak, threw it about bis shoulders, and drew the hood 
close down over his eyes. | he two men were of the same height. 
** Why, what are you doing ?” the Marquis asked. 

Gauvain raised his voice, and cried: 

** Lieutenant, open to me.” 

The door opened. 

Gauvain exclaimed, “ Close the door carefully behind me !” 

And he pushed the stupefied marquis over the threshold. The 
hall tarned into aguard room, was lighted, it will be remem- 
bered, by a born-luntern, whose faint rays only broke the 
shadows hereand there, In this confused light such of the sol- 

diers as were not asleep saw dimly a man of lofty stature. wrap- 
ped in the mantle and hood of the commander-in-chief, pass 

through their midst and move towards the entrance. ‘They made 
@ military salute and the man passed on. 

The Marquis slowly traversed the guard-room, then the breach 
—not without hitting his head more than once—and went out. 
The sentinel, believing that he saw Gauvain, presented arms. 
When he was outside, having the grass of the fields under his 
feet, within two hundred paces of the forest, and before him 
space, night, liberty, life, he paused, and stood motionless for an 
instant like a man who has allowed himself to be pushed on, who 
has yielded to surprise, and who, having taken advantage of an 
open door, asks bimself whether he bas done well or ill; hesi- 
tates to go farther, and gives audience tu a last retlection. After 

a few ds’ deep reverie he raised his right hand. snapped his 

t umb and middle finger, and sald, ** Ma foi!” Then he hurried 
on. 

The door of the dungeon had closed again. Gauvain was 
within. 





Il.—Tue Covurt-Martiat. 


At that period all court-martials were very nearly discretion- 
ary. Dumas had sketched out in the Assembly a rough plan of 
militery legislation, improved later by Talot in the Council of the 
Five Hundred, but the definitive code of war councils was only 
drawn up under the Empire. Let us add in parenthesis that 
from the Empire dates the law imposed on military tribunals to 
commence receiving the votes by the lowest grade. Under the 
Revolution this law did not exist. 

In 1793 the president of a military tribunal was almost the 
tribunal in himself. He chvse the members, classed the order 
of grades, regulated the manner of voting; was at once master 
and judge. ; 
Cimourdain had selected for the ball of the court-martial that 
very room on the ground-floor where the retirade had been 
erected, and where the guard was now established. He wished 
to shorten everything; the road from tbe prison to the tribunal, 
and the passage trom the tribunal to the scaffold. 

In conformity with his orders the court began its sitting at 
midday with no other show of state than this—three straw bot- 
tomed chairs, a pine tuble, two Jighted candles, a stool in front 
of the table. 

The chairs were for the judges, and the stool for the accused. 
At either end of the table also stood a stool, one for the com- 


Ab, I do not know how all that will finish—those}missioner auditor, who was a quartermaster; the other for the 


clerk of the court, who was @ corporal. 
On the table were a stick of red sealing-wax, a brass seal of the 


gress ! To have suppressed in the army the punishment of the|Republic, two inkstands, some sheets of white paper, and two 
pint of water inflicted on the drunken soldier for three consecu-|printed placards spread open, the first containing the declara- 


|tive days! To have the Maximum—the Convention—the Bishop] tion of ou!lawry, the second the decree of the Convention. 


‘ 5 Gobel and Monsieur Chaumette and Monsieur Hebert—to have 
time- proofs of identity court-martials, all those ceremonies take! exterminated the Past in one mass, from the Bastile to the calen- 











{To be continued in our next.) 
Ge This translation is printed by the permission of Hanrus & Brotaxns, 
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FIVE-TWENIY BONDS CALLED IN FOR 
REDEMPTION. 


The Secretary of ‘the Treasury, in the 
thirteenth call far the redemption of five- 
twenty bonds of 1862, says: 


** Lhereby give notice that the privc pal and 
accrued intere.t of the bonds hereinbel»w desig- 
noted, 'nown ase five- wenty touds, will be paid 
at the Troasu y of the United States, in the City 
of Wasbiogton, on and after the 2lst day of 
February, 1875, and thit the interest on said 
bonde will cease on that day. That is to say. 
coupon bonds known as the f urth # ries, act of 
Fetruory, 25th, 1852 dated May Ist, 1862 as 
follows: Coupon bond:, $50, No 4 201 to No 
4.961, both inclusive; $160 No, 6 201 to No 
10,600, both inclus ve; #500 N», 50 1 to Ne, 
7 000. both inclisive; $1 000, No. 14,9 1 to No. 
20 000, bot ine u-iv. 3 t tal, @5 000,000. ‘The 
amount outstanding (- mi raced i: the pumbers 
a3 ebove) ie 85,00) 000,000 of coupon bond-.” 

Th 8 together with previ us cal'r,eaches a total 
of $55,000,000 called for md.mpt’oi since 
Augnet Ist 1874, being the amount of five per 
ceut boods ou the loan of July 14th, 1870, and 
January 20 b, 1671, absolately -ubscrite! for 
under the propossl: of July, 1874. 





We regret to note the death of G. L. 
GeERRARD, an old and esteemed member 
ot the N. Y. Stock Exchange and formerly 
Secretary of the Government Department 
of that Association. 





Tue New Direct Tevecrarn Come 
PANY from Great Britain to the United 
States, represented here by Mr. Olyphant, 
has entered into a contraet with the Az 
lantic and Pacific Telegraph Company 
for all their business, the arrangements to 
begin on November 15th. 





Tae Pustic ExpexpirukE asp Dest oF THk 
Unite States.—Libe british Foreigu Office bar 
just issued a report on the public expenditure 
end deit of the United States, by Mr. J. P. Har- 
riss-Gastrell. ‘The London News, in comment 
upon the facts reported, says: 

* Taking the latest available statements of the 
national expenditure of the United Sta'es—i, ¢., 
the Federal Budget, £57,850,000, and the State 
Budge’, £19 500,000, for the year 1872-73, and 
deductiug £2,0.0 000 for ucarcertained edu a- 
tioval charges io this country—Mr. Herriss 
Gistrell arrives ata total of £75 350 000, which 
he eompares with £71.000,000, the nationnl ¢x- 
penditore of the United Ki.gdom The local 
ex; endiiure of toe United States—i «, the coun 
ty and town expendit ire—is about £59,350,000, 
whereas that of the United Kingdom is about 
£27 600 000, ‘It would therefore seem pro 
bable,’ says Mr. Harriss-Gactrell, ‘ that when- 
ever accurate returps cen be substitated for the 
foregoing estimates, & Comparison of the United 
Kingdom with the Federation off the Uniud 
States would show an advantage io favor of the 
former as to the aggregate amount of public ex- 
penditure. So far as I can at preeent judge, ac- 
cording to the data I bave co lected, these ag- 
vregates appear tu be absut £134,900 ,000 for the 
United States, as against $98,500,000 for the 
United Kingdom showing a Ja ger aggregate io 
the United States by abont £56 400,000, or an 
excess over the United Kingdom of about 37 per 
cent.’ ’’ 





THE PUBLIC DEST OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The following is a recapitulation of the pub- 
lic devt statement this day : 
Wasuineton, November 2nd 1874. 
DEBT BEARING COIN INTEREST 
Six per cent. DONAS....-cecereceereee sooo $l, 182,183,250 00 
Five per cent. bonds.............. eeoeee 538,525,200 Ov 


Principal ....ccccrcccreccseecessoeeee$l, 720,708,450 00 
Interist ...-.+. eee ceceece: seceseee 36,736 064 48 
DKBT BEARING CURRENCY INTERFST. 


Certificates of indebtedness at 4 per cent. $678,000 00 
Navy Pension fund at 3 per cent....0.s. 14,000,000 00 
Prine'pal....coccccccccccvccescce: ee $14,678,0 0 00 
Interest....--+-++ Anes aveteene 146,740 00 


DiBe ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED 


MATURITY 


SINCE 


Principal... co-ccec..cseecesses © 
Tnnterest.ccccccccsccccescccce coecccs 
DEBT BRAKING NO INTREREST 
Old demand an! Legal-tender notes..... $382,075,267 50 


$20,748,960 26 
208,911 46 








Certificates of Veposit..ceres.+-s00- 52,525,000 00 

Fractional currency... . ceccecesece 48,151,024 92 

Coin certificates.coesseeses ceeecceee sees 22,079,400 00 

Principal ......-esees -ecoee..e-e+e $504,821,062 42 

Unclaimed Interest... ......-++ cocce 23,954 84 
TOTAL DEBT 

Principal...... ee ceccccocccocese ove $2,260 957,102 68 


37,115,670 78 


Total Debt.cc.s...c0-c0e-+++ c0cee$2;298,072,778 46 
AMOUNT IN THE TREASURY. 
COiM ... pcocesess coe reesseeeees Mrecovece 
CUFTeENCY ... seesseeseree ss teee secs ¢ 
Special deposit held f.r redemption of 
currency certificates.... . weccoce-cecece 


Tuterest..occees-cessecessecccececess 


$90,089,241 18 
16,396,770 64 


52,525,000 00 


Total cccccccccccsss.coccreccceoesss $159,011,011 64 
DEBT LBs8 CASH IN THK TREASURY 


Nov. Ist, IS74ecccceees csccccccceccceee$ 25139,061,761 82 
Oct. Ist, I874........06- ceseececsesoee  2,139,743,196 32 





Decrease of debt during past month .... #681,434 50 
Decrease of debt sinve Jnne 30th, 1874...+. 4,026,-99 34 
BUNDs 1-8UED TO PACIFIC RAILWAY C ‘MPANIES, IN 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MoNtY 

Principal outstanding......+00+ seesese.s $64,623 512 00 
Interest accrued and not yet paid........ 1,292,470 24 
Interest paid by the United States. ee 24,325,396 98 
Interest repaid by the transportation of 

mails, Ac .......cccccocccocccccces... 5,497,253 61 
Balance of in’ i 

SHAS... eens eter ceeene 


| 
| 
| 


A Mountain of Silver Ore in Nevada. 


The consolidated Virginia Mining Compavy 
are beginning to ofen up and lay bare tome of 
the secre's of the northern end of the great Com- 
stock lode. Their location is proving a most for 

tuvate one; yet, etrange as it nc w a, pears, thir 
same ground lay idle for years. It was then ip 
the shape of several small claims, upon which 
work had ce: sed after the first exci:ement of the 
early days at Wastoe. These claims were koock- 
ed about in the market, and nobody was found 
to purchase them or even look at them. Upon 
all of them a considerable amount of work had 
been done at the eurface, and in a line with the 
Opbir aod ‘1.9 croppiogs of the Gould & Cuny 

But little pay ore was found in any of the claims 

and the companies owning them became dis- 
c.uraged and discon ioued their pro: pecting ex 
plorationus. At that time the opinion very 
widely prevailed that where nothing of value 
ws tound on the surfec: nothing need be looked 
f r below, and the own 1e of the sat of «mall 
claims lying between the Ophir and the Gould & 
Curry sorrowfaliy came to the conclusion thet by 
bad luck a bar ev portion of the great leége had 
fallen to their share, 

There wasa tauit as'ip intbel adj above, and 
the whole weight of the depo-it was thrown fur. 
ther to the east, Although we have spoken of 
the break in the khalas afsult or slide, it war 
really in pleces more vf the nature of a * punch,” 
acd this was wiat cut off the old Ophir deposi: 
at acertain depth, Now they are reaching the 
great lode on a new ends und line, and, being 
below the disturbing influences mentioued. are 
finding a coutinnous body of ore. Toir 
body is now known to extend from 
the Gould and (Curty through the Con- 
slidated Vireinia, California and Ophir, to 
the Uuion Coasolidaved, It will be found is 
the Union Consolidated and probably beyond 
the heart of this portion of the Comstock, in 
our opivien, lies to the eastward of the gus 
works, and probably almost direct!y under th 
point where General Tomas H. Williams some 
time since was engaged in boring with his dia- 
mond driil. We think he ** emeli it’? when hy 
began boring there. The Consolidated Virgini:s 
Company ere on the upper elge ofthe ge 
deposit lyivg under ‘he basin in which are s tu- 
ated tie eastern suburbs of the city, and are pow 
beginning to resch -ome of the rich «rs it con- 
tainoe, Io the carly days many of ovr miners 
were of the opiniou that in the course of time 
a point in the lead would be resched wher 
would be ‘oind almost solid silver, At th: 
turther depth of four or five bundred feet iv 
their mine th: Consolidated Viiginis Compiny 
may resch a p int where their ore will Jack but 
little of being solid silver, There appears to bx 
{ying far do«n in this purtiou of the ‘ole a per- 
fect mountain of silver ore. Specimens brooght 
up fem +he drift ronuing into the Conrolid-t-d 
from the 1600.fuot level of the Gouid & Curry 
are even Dow atmo t slid masses of silver. Th- 
eporter «f tae Gold Hill : ews who visited this 
newl;-opened s.ction of ‘he Coneolidated Vir 
ginia mine day before yesterday, gives ths fol- 
lowing account of it: 

“The drift after reaching the Consolidated 
Virg:nia scuth line, aud b. ing connected with 
he |.500-feet level uf that mine by an air Ww pze, 
the Gould and Ourry drift being thirty-eight f et 
lower down tuan the south drift from tue Cin. 
slidated Virginia shaft was pushed cirectly 
ahead to prospect the ore vein on that level, 
ilardiy had the line teen crs-ed before th 
drift encountered a body cf rich sulphuret ore 
«ec od to nothing of the kind now known to 
»xist cn ‘he Comstcck lode. The drift has pen 
etrated this body of «re one husdnd and ter 
feet, with every in’ica iov of its extending the 
entire length of the claim, and even ivto the 
Califorvia ground. To atte npt a fair deecrip ion 
of the rich character of the ore is almoat u-vlers 
the 8 des and face of the drift veirg one gtitter- 
ing ware of sul; hurets mixed witn the riches! 
cher cter of c lorid-s Moch:f theo e is be- 
iog sacked, a da portion of toe 6m igus sting 
separtwestof the Mariposa mil is to be ee 
apart fur iis retaction, 118 «xtreme richn 8s of 
ten req iring the uee of five huodred cr six bun- 
dred pounds of quicksiiver to a charge fora sing! 
pon. wher: only two hundr.d pounds is used in 
working the ordinary clacesof or 8 No cross 
cutting cf this b dy bas yet been a tempted, a6 
sll the air forced in by the compressor is 1equir- 
d to drive the Burkigh drills in the face of the 
hift. The exbibiticn of the precious metal 
displayed in the face when a blast of balf: 
dozen boles is discha ge! would cause the ever 
fa miver to weep wito joy. Two upraises bev 
been made, One burdr d fe* apart, for air con- 
vec ious with the fife-o bund ed frot drift 
auth of the sasft, both of which piseed the 
+p ire distance through the same rich character 

for. The fature pros,ect: of th: ming, judged 
by is present develcpmects, are not oulv al- 
most without an estimate, but every drilt ruo. 
in fact almost every stroke of the pick made 
-e-m: t> bs adding to its already immense 
we. ith. — Virgivia Eoterp is+ Oc ober 24th. 
eee 

Su pesst N oF A Savinos Bayx. ~The Milfcrd, 
N. HL, Five Cents Savings Bark has suepended. 
with liabilitics of belf a million dollars. which 
will be covercd it is bi lieved, by securities held 
by the bank. The excitement runs high agsin+t 
some of the bank officials, and is increasing. The 
bauk had stood well in the past, but the failure 
to pay an expected dividend in August, and the 
aurpension of the Nashua banks last year? made 
the depositors nervous It is likely that the 





18,828,143 37 | concern will be wound up. 


Interesting to Banks. 


SERV.cE Of Process on BANKS WHILE IN THE 
HANDS OF A Receiver. 


To 1873 the National Bank of the Common- 
weilth passed into the hands of a Receiver as an 
insolvent bauk, under the provisions of the Cur- 
tency ac’. While in the hands of such Receiver 
process was served on the President of the bank 
in a svit brought by the Security Bank, of the 
City of New York, to recover money claime] to 
be due to the latter. The President paid no a'- 
tention to the service of the process, vor did he 
givs notice thereof to any other officer of the 
bank or to the Receiver, acd the reeult was that 
judgment by default was rencered tor nearly 
#57 000 against the bank. A motion was made 
aud d-nied, and again made and denied, to 
open the default, and from the judgment deny- 
ing such motion an appeal was taken to the 
General Term of the Supreme Cvurt. Judge 
Daniels, in delivering the opinion of tine court, 
charectsrizes the conduct of George Ellis, the 
Presicent of the Rank, as follows: ** He, to use 
his own language concerning his singular ana 
extraordinary coniuct following ths service 
supposing that bis connection with the bank 
c-ased by the appointment of a Receiver. ‘ t.ok 
10 notice of any papers that were served upon 
him ai ar cflicer thereo', and did not co eo in 
regard to the summons hereio, vor did he in- 
form said Receiver of said service.’ Tris is the 
swordstatement ot the defendant's President, 
And it so completely describes bis utter want cf 
moral as well as official, sense of accountability, 
as to dispense with all further attempts at char- 
icterizgiog his conduct.” The application to 
open the julsment was strenaous'y opposed on 
the groand that the order denying the motion 
at Chambe's to open the jadgment was one 
within the discretion of the Jadge making it, 
and, therefoie, not appealable. Oa this point 
he Juige, in bis opinion, holds that, while the 
rider was 8 discretionary one, yet it was not ao 
o der aff-cting a sabs‘antia! right, and therefore 
ippealable. H+» concludes. ** lhe bauk con- 
juaed to ex'et votwithstanding the appointment 
fa Receiver. The suit was therefore properly 
institated against it, and the defense should 
weordingly be madu by it. The oder appealed 
fiom shonld be reversed, with ten collars coats 
snd disbursements on the appeal to the defend 

wit and appeilsot, and an order should be en- 
tered eetting asids ths judgmont, and allowirg 
he defendant, within teu days after the notice 
f th: order, to serve an answer to the com- 
risiot, On payment within thattime of ten dol- 
‘ars cost of o;posing the motio:, and the 
lielurs-ments made on the evtry of the judg- 
nent.” 





Iron Production in the United States. 


Ths Anerican Iron and Steel Association have 
published very comprehensive details relative to 
he production of pig iron io 1872 and 1873, 
‘hos: 

Number of etacks December 31+t, 1872. 612 
oe .. December 31st, 1873. 662 
= P in blast Jan 1st 1874 262 
Estimated anvnal capacity of all finish- 


Number of States having furnaces..... 25 

ne -. moking pig iron in ’72 21 

a re Pe ne in ’73 22 
Tons 


otal production in all the States in '72.2 854,558 
oo oo oe ee in '73. 2,868,278 
Pennsylvania comes first among the States, 
owning two-fifths of the furnacer, as she makes 
ovarly One-half the production, The next pro 
ducing State is Ohio, which makes one-seventh; 
and the two, New Jersey adied, makes three- 
fourths of the whole tion product. These three 
Stites can form a large interert io Congress; 
«hile atthe same time, Michigan bas a large 
ion interest, as, also, baa Mirsouri; while Illi- 
ac is, Indiana and Wi-consin produce sowe' hing. 








THE CONDITION CF THE VENNsYLVANIA Inon In- 
Tester is iliustrated by the tict that the great 
Cambrian Works at J ‘bostown, which ordinari- 
ly employ 4,000 men now have only 3,0C0 op- 
eratives opkir pay. 

——S ene ee 





An Ivportant Circurar From tHe U.S, Trea- 
eurY DepabtmMent hes b: en issued to Collect rs of 
Cu t ms and o' hers, a- king them to bring to the 
attes'ion of masters and owners of American 
veesc ls likely to pass through the SuezCanel the 
fact that the Imperial Gcvernment of Turkey 
and the Su'z Canal Company h ve adopted the 
suggestions of the Laternational Tonnage Com- 
mission, held at Constantinople in the year 1873 
in regard to ths unificv‘ion of tonnage and the 
deduction of one fiace rer ton from ths regular 
cin | dues in the case of all veseels which are 
mearured according to the Moorsom sys'em, now 
nuein this country, and wkich are provided 


exhibiting the gross tonnage of tbe ship end the 
1 dociions therefrom authorized by the regula- 
tions of the Commission. 
owners of American versels may take advantage 
of the reduction of the ordinary rates of dues ua- 
der the circumstances mentioned, the Treasury 
Department has prepared a form for a special 
certificate, which will be furnished by collectors 
when applied for by masters or owne's of such 





vessels proceeding abroad. 


ed stacks, net toms..........00.... 4,600,000 ditions imposed upon it. 


In order that the) than half an bour for that purpose. 


Business Bad All Round. 


A confidential circular, just issued by McKil» 
lop, Sprague & Co., of the well known Com- 
mercial Agency, siys the depression in busi- 
ness, dating back anterior to the panic of last 
Fall, and still prevailing, has left many mer- 
chauts without sufficient employment for their 
capital. A number who had here'ofore con- 
fine 1 themselves to a regular trade finding the 
accustomed profits resulting from investments 
in what ere usually recogn'z:d as legitimate 
commercial adventurer, had been denied to 
them, have vielded to temptation, and gone 
into specolative enterprices, which, though ap- 
pearing well, and promising profitable results, 
have generally ended in lo-ses, more or les 
scvere. The fact that, when legitimate busi« 
ness jie prostrate and non-prodactive, outside 
operations are extra hazirdour, appears to have 
been lost sight of, or entirely ignored. The facts 
in our possession warrant the statement that not 
many of the heavy failu es which have occurred 
recently, have been of a strictly commercial 
character. They have been chiefly due to out- 
side operations. 





Free Insurance iN Cuicago,—The Chicago 
Tribune thinks “ there is no longer any doubt 
that the National Board companies are repenting 
in sackcloth and ashes their harty action in 
withdrawing from this city. They are merely 
waiting to get a good excuse to come back with- 
ont s'ultifying themerlver.’’ Ic adds: 

* Pesides the forty National Board companies 
etill dviog business here there are also fifty-six 
non-board companies who are taking risks. That 
with these companies, m st of whom are good 
reliable concerns, Chicago cares but little for the 
action of the National Bourd companies, mast be 
apparent. Improveme 's have becn and are still 
carried on with great energy Small water pipes 
have been replaced by larger ones. New engines 
and hose have been purchased. Most of our build- 
ings have been supplied with iron shutters, and 
stand-pipes have been placed in many others, 
Wooden sigas have been taken from the top of 
the bouses, and the street ends in the lumber 
districts opened. Ia fact, improvements are ape 
parent everywhere, and before long there will 
not bea better city io the Uuited States for fire- 
risks.” 





Tar Boston, Hantrorp & Erie Raitroap De- 
cision. —The principles of the decision of the 
| United States Circuit Court in the care 
of the as-ignees in bankruptcy of the Bos 
ton, Hartford & Erie Railroad, against A. G. 
Farwell & Co., the defendant’s demurer being 
overruled, is thas stated by the Boston Adver- 
tiser: 

‘The question was not rai-ed in the care jast 
decided waether the claim of A. G, Farwell & Co. 
was just one or not; it was certainly nota 
claim to be preferred to the claims of a railroad 
corporation to its contractors. The corporetion 
was bankrupt, bat it had some assets; certain 
amount of State aid given to be used only ia the 
constiuction of the road, and certein other 
amounts Berdell bonds which the corporetion had 
no right whatever to diepose of for money, or to 
pay any but one class of debts, uoder ths con- 
Yet the Executive 
Committee of the Board of Directors voted to 
pay this claim in full, and to use for the pur- 
pose both the proceeds of State bonds which 
they were morally bound to use for building 
the roaj, and of the mortgage bonds which they 
were under moral obligations to use ouly ta tue 
redemption of underlying mortgages. But even 
this is potthe act which is condemued by the 
Circuit Court. Mr. Farwell, as one of the di- 
rectors, assented to, if he did not urge, the pay- 
ment of his own claim, using for the purpose all 
the funds under the control of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 1] does not follow that a director of a 
company may never assist in auditing and 
directing the payment of a claim of his own 
against the company. ‘The fact that the come. 
pany could not pay all its dsbts, and that the 
defendant, who was on the Board of Directors, 
cecured himeelf, is a necessary part of the cas:. 
lhe directors are trastees of the property of the 
corporation, and they ate responsible to the 
stockholders for the proper use of the property, 
and ae under Obligations to all creditors to see 
that they are fairly dealt with. In this cage the 
board violated both trusts.”’ 








Tue Iron InpustBy In THe NORTHWESTERN PARR 
or Connecticut is very much depressed by the 
present dulnoers in business, There are probably 
three thousand men coonected with the mines 
out of wok in Salisbury, Cornwall, Sharon, 
Kent and Canaan. 


Low Fares ror Raitroap Travetixa.—Mr. 
McHenry of London, who is largely interested 
in American railroad securities, thinks the 1e- 
duction of fare on railioads in this country to 
one cent a mile and one and a balf cents for re- 
}turn tickete, would be a profitable movement 
| for the wile als, and urges its triat on a special 
train, where the passeugers thould be as well 





with a speci»l certiticate by competent eathoolty, | treated as if they had free pass s aud were riding 


in Pullman cars, aod have ample time along 
the route for refreshment, stopping never less 
His plan is 
based upon the idea that “ the capital of a rail- 
road is exceptionably great, and rquires to be 
mobilized by mears of its rolling steck, ia order 
to make it profitable, and no railway or apy 
other businerr, not even a corner grocery can 
be made profitable if i's capitul be allowed to ree 
main idle fifteen or ‘wenty hours a day.” 
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THE ALBION. 











INSURANCE. 


OGEAN STEAMSHIPS, 








OF¥YICE OF TH# 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, Janvany 2¢iru, 1874. 
J@” THE TRUSTEES, 
BARTER OF THE COMPANY, SUBMIT THE FOLLOW- 





















































IN CONFORMITY TO THE 


ING STATEMENT OF ITS AFFAIRS ON THE 3181: DE- 


CEMBER, 1873: 


Pre) iums received on Marine Risks from ‘st , 
Jan., 1873, to 3lst Dee., WTEncsrrscccrseoc Nil, 114 22 
Premiums on Policies not ‘marked off Ist 

uary,  sarnaoneaainnes Resvesboesk thet 2,212,160 70 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... .$8,723,274 9 
No Policies have been issued upoa Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire Kisks disconnected 

with Marine ~~ es waa — 

Premiums marked otf from Ist January, 1873, 

to Slat December, 1873....++.++0eecceeeeeo96,200,016 73 
Losses paid during the sam 

, PETIOd-sreceeeedereee shiver 960,882 49 


Sateen of Premiums and Ex- 
ecoecces o-cecceecce$l, 258,319 26 
he Company has the following assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks......... «$8,567,105 C0 
Loans secured by Stocus and otherwise. + 2,802,000 00 








Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages...... 467,000 Of 
Interest, and sundry notes and claims due 

the Company, estimuted at......eeseeeseee 422,894 66 
Premium Notes and bills Keceivable. « 2,833,302 27 
Cash 1n Bank....ccccccccccccssccscccccceses 521,340 If 


Total amount of Assets.....+..+++++-$15,613,642 5” 
SIX PER CENT. interest on the outstanding certifi 
eates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or the 
egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 3rd o 
February next. 

The outstanding certifi ates of the issue of 1870 will b- 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legy 
representatives, on and after ‘l'uesday, the Jid of Febru 
ary next, from which date ail interest thereon will ceuse 
Lhe certificates to be produced at the time of paymer 
and cancelled. Upon certificates which were issued for 
gold premiums, the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A Dividend of FORTY PER CENT. is declared on th 
net earned premiums of the Company +4 sue year endinz 
3lst December, 1873, for which certificates will be issuew 
on and after Tuesday, the 7th of April next. 

By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES, 


Wittiam HH. Wese, 
Suerrakp Ganvy, 
Gonpon W. BuRNHAN, 
Freperick Cuauncy, 
Cuaaces P. Buaperr, 
Feancis Skipvy, 
Kost. B. Mintuan, 
Roserr L. Stewart, 
Wiis E. Buyxer, 
James G. DeForest, 
ALexanper V. Buar -, 
Cuaares D. Levenien, 
Josiau O. Low, 
Onaeres H. Maressig 
Avo.ien Lemornr, 
Geokor W. Lane, 
Ava I. Sackett, 
Tuomas F. Youxas, 
Simon De Visser nu, 
Hogack Gray. 


J D. JONES, President, 
CUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President, 

‘W. H. K. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. D. HEWLETT, Third Vice-President. 


— 


J.D. Jones, 

a BLES LeNNIB, 

. H. Moore, 
Bes ay Co.t, 

Lewis Cvaris, 
Cuaarces H. Kussece, 
Lowe tt Hotprook, 
Rovat Pueces, 
Lavip Lane, 

James Bayce, 
Daniet 8. Mitten, 
Wa. Srvnats, 

Hewny K. Booenr, 
Witutam E. Dover, 
Josren GAILLARD, JR, 
C. A. HAND, 

Janes Low, 

Jou» D. Hew ert, 

BL. J. Howtann, 
Buns. Bavcocy, 








Established 1549, 


WILLIAM FISHER & SONS. 
Bankers; Stock and Note Brokers. 
P. O. Box 608, BALTIMORE. Mix 


Execute with care, Commission orders in S1¢« b> 
BONDS and CONMEKCIAL PAPER, 

Special attention given to VIRGINIA SECURI! It> 
SOUTHERN RATLWAY BONDS and SECUR! Itt 
nd COMMERCIAL PAYER. 

New York Correspondents ~ 


Valigerten & Co. Creenbanm Bras. ¥ 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Versels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoit Ice and LeapLaNps. 
Tons. 


Tons. 


CAYADA.. 
GREECE .. 
THE QUEE)D 
ENGLAND.. 
HELVETIA 
< enenese 


One ot the above steamers wiil leave New York every 
Wednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
every Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 


Cabin passage to Liverpool.......0.e++ees+00-$70 and $80 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 

tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage passage at greatly 1educed prices. 

Passengers booked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 

Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 

Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
en. 

The Steamships of this line ere full-powered, and_the 

largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 

York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 

are spar-decked, atfording every convenience for the com- 

fort of passengers, aud securing speed, safety and com- 

fort, with economy 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











THE STATE LINE. 





'O GLASGOW, LIVEKPUOL, BELFAST, 
LONDONDERRY, &c. 
Srare or PennsyLvania, | State or Nevapa, 
Strate or Vireinia, State or Inprana, 
State or Groroia, STATE OF ALABAMA, 
Srate OF FLoriva, State or Louisiana, 
SrTaTe or MINNESOTA. 
Sailing every other Saturday from the Company’s dock, 
Pier No. 36 North River, New York. 
Weekry Sainos in Jone. 
The accommodations and provisions provided on these 
ships are y those ofany other line. 
RATES OF Sens 
Cabins —$70 and $80, gold, 
Return Tickets—$120 and $140, — 
lntermediate or Second Cabin—$50 currency. 
Steerage as low as by any other first-class Line or route. 
Steerage office 45 Broadway. 
For dates of sailing, apply to 
AUSTIN aw ty b ~ Agents, 
2 Broadway. New York. 
JOHN F. EARLE} No. wo Clark street, Chicago. 
H. F. MAGEE, No. 136 State street, Boston. 
GEO, H. LEAF, No. 531 ae Hip Philadel phi 


ANCHOR LINE. 
New York and Glasgow. 


STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY. 


an 














From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River, N. Y.: 
Victoria, Saturday...Nov. 14 Bolivia, Saturday...Dec. 5 
Ethiopia, Saturday...Nov. 21 Elysia, Saturday....Dec. 12 
Utopia, Saturday.....Nov. 28 Victoria, Saturday..Dec. 19 








RATES OF PASSAGE— PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 

TO GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, I rey DERRY, 
UEENSIOWN OR BEL .PA 

Cabin, $65 tu $30, ding to 

tickets issued at reduced rates. 


ja - Return 





INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE as low as by any 
other fir t-clasa line. 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amcunt at lowest rates. 
Send for circulars, giv vg further inipowation, to Com 
pany’s offices, 7 Sowmer Green, New Yor 
HENLERSON KROTHE KS, Agents. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Line. 











iron and Steel Rails 






William A. Guest & (oa. | 


Railroad Securities Negotiated. 


via Panama. 


KRALES OF PASSAGE. 
(Including al! necessaries for the tmp.) 
New York to San Francisco, $50, $100 or $110 currency. 
San Francisco to Yok »hama, $150, gold. 
San Francisco to Hong Koux, $200, golc 
| Steamers leave Pier 42, 
| follows: 





To California, Japan oil China 


North Shee, New York, as 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


\ 











Be eo 
CUNARD LINE 
A INE. 
EsraBLirH p 1840. 
The British and N. A, R. M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From Boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON, 


By Steamers 9 Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 

Second Class, £15. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage. —First Class, 15, 17 and 
g to 


21 Guineas, 
K 0% BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 





PROW NOW Ye 


tase { 
First Class, $80, “a and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
sommodation. 


STEEL PENS. 











MANUFACTORY OF THE 


SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 


SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 











|STEEL PENS. | 





Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at lowest rates. 

Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the Continent, and 


yor Feacke ond Babin apply at the Company’s 
Office,, 4 Kowling Green, Ry ad pagetital 
os ae passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity Build- 
CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, Acenrt. 
‘AMERICAN LINE,” 
TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN: 


amers—F ROM PHILADELPHIA : 
- THURSDAY, =. 19 





HIO... 00. c000 
KENILWORTH., 





These Pens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Num- 
BER GN Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873, 


and the sale is continually increasing. 


They are of superior English make, and are justly cele- 
brated for their elasticity, durability and evenness of 
point. For sale by the trade generally. 

CaP To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


IVISUN, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. ¥., 














oe Nov. 26 
INDIANA.,....0006 se Dee. 3 
*ABLOISFORD.... see - Dec. 10 
PENNSYLVANIA... 0...cccccccees a — 7 


Gaz Rates of passage, payable in curren: 
Cabin, $100 and 375; Second Cabin and a Sl al 
reduced rates. Prepaid tickets, at lowest rates. 
Steamers marked with a Star (thus*) bo nor carry 
Intermediate Passengere, 


6“ ” 
RED STAR LINE, 
NEW YORK bad SE, 
Steame 
VADERLAND, NEDERLAND, SWITZERLAND, 
’ 
sailing Twice a Monta. 
Cabin, $9 ; Second Cabin, $60; Steerage, sodueed rates. 


Apply to TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, New York. 


le Drafts on England and Ireland. 











“HAND BOOK” 


or 
Sterling Exchange Tables 
By GECRGE WOTHERSPOON ; 
PUBLiSHED AND FOR SALE BY 


0. H. CROSBY, 19 William, &t.. N. Y. 


$2.00. 


ARKANSAS SECURITIES, 


Parties Holding Past-due Coupons of the 
Bonds of 


MONROE COUNTY, ARKANSAS, 
will please correspond with Jacks & 
Co., Bankers, Helena, Ark., who hold the 
funds collected to pay said coupons. 

A. H- HARRIS. 


Treasurcr of Monroe COunty. 


Hetvena, Ark, August 17th, 1874. 


PRICE 











APPLETONS’ 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 


New Rrvised Edition, 


Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on every subject 
Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 
‘fhe work originally published under the title of Tux 
New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, since 
which time the wide circulation which it has attained in 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera- 
ture, and art, have induced the editors and yublishers ts 
submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to issue 
a new edition entitled ‘* The American Cyclopedia.”” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work o 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the 
discoveries of science, ard their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re.o- 
lations have occurred, involving national changes ot 
peculiar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eid 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of — and a activity has been commenced. 
Larg al knowledge have 
been aoe by the ing otatigable s explorers of Africa. 
The great political revolutions of the last decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of tame, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulers. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the details 
are as yet _——— er by the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
reparing the present edition for the press, it has 
coulany been the aim of tbe editors to bring down = 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish 
accurate acccunt of the most recent discoveries in por mn 
of every fresh uction in literature, and of the newest 
inventions 1n the practical arts, as well as to give a suc- 
cinct and original record of the progress of political and 
historical events. 
‘Lhe work has been begun after long and careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resources for cariy- 
ing it on to a successful termination. 
None of the origimal stereotype plates have been used, 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming in 
fact a new Cyclo ia, with the same plan and compasa 

















NEW YORE 
Lvaa and Indemnity Company 


229 Broadway corner Barelay Street, \. Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transacta GENERAL BANKING BUSINSSS. 

Receive I FPOSITS subject to CHECK AT SIGHT 

paying INTEREST on DAILY BALAN€ES, 

CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING 8b OUSE, 

Receive TRUSTS ani FINANCIAL AGFNCIES 


as its p but with a far greater pecuniary expen~ 

diture, and with such improvements in its com tion as 
have been suggested by longer experie:ce and enlarged 
knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the peewee edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect. but to give greater lucidity and force to 
the explanations in the text. ‘hey embrace all branches 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture, 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
mani ures. Although intended for instruction rather 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their aitzstic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 

ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, and 
worthy of its high character 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on da- 
livery dl each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
i about 800 pages, 





| Hexry CHaNncey, Captain Wa. Ratusun, Nov. 14,12 M 
' 


=e vo each 
fuily illustrated with seveual thousand | wood Engravings, 
and with colored Li M 





Fre-ght and way passengers onlv. — 
Coton, Capt. Z. L. Tannen, Nov. 21, 12 noon. 
And every alternate SATURDAY thereafter, connect- 
ing with all steamers for Central American and South 
Pacific ports. 
Extra steamers for freight and way passengers will be 
patched on intervening Saturdays as necessity muy 
require. 


Keep transfer-books, rcgister STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEEs for RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
ndividuals. 


PRICE AND STYLE %F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per Vol... sccccceces 
In Library Leather, per vo 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol 
In Russia, extra gilt, Voleeee 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, 








17 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852, 






















WILLIAM H. FOSTER, President 
AN UREW McKINNBY, Vico-Presideui. 


OLRECTORS:? 











In Full Russia, per vol........s008 
-VOTE St 1 San it ready. Succeedin, 
DEVOFED TO FINANCE, BANKS, files: ~~ Ne DSN NaS Charles Stinton T. W. Park, Bn Rage tnd onee in two — “ia 
RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, | ; Jonn H. Cheever, Prosver P. Shaw, + f the “A " 
; Gina: Ab» Deven. dlesaner & rt Re at 
Is Published Every Saturday, by Viséocuix: Borrce tn. Mussel Wilham B- Ogden, = YPer Bs, ete., gratis, ¢ 
. WiemH. eden H in, 
JOHN HILLYER, For freight and passage, or further neat.’ at fohn G. Hove. George 11. Bro rr wt-Class Convassing Agents Wanted. 
the enamel 's Office, on wharf, foot of Canal street. W liam Foster, Jr., on Ler ~~ - 
14 and 16 Soutt Wiliam Street, NEW YORK CITY | York. wie 7. M. Van Sort G. F. Lowr: yb. APPLETON & CO. 
RUFUS HATCH, KM. J. BULLAY A. More + Wiliam H. Foster ° 


FIVE DOLLARS PER ANNUM in Aavanee, |” Superintendeat. JOHN T, BANKER, Seorctar;, |549 & 651 Broadway, NEW YOPR:- 














